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MAIN BUILDING OF THE DELAWARE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The style and general appearance of the main’ building of the agricultural college at Newark, Del, is very 
attractive. The central portion of the main building was completed about 1834. The two wings on each end 
were added in 1901-2, at a cost of about $32,000. The building contains chemical, botanical and agricultural 
laboratories, besides the headquarters of the state board of health, recitation rooms for engineering, a large, 
commodious hall for general meetings, -a large society hall room for the Christian association;and several 
suites of rooms used by students for dormitory purposes. In its reconstruction the main building was fitted 
throughout with new floors, partitions, baths, etc. There are in attendance at the college about 120 students, 
only eight of whom are taking pure agriculture. No provision has been been made for the attendance of 
farmers’ daughters. Women were admitted to the college soon after it reopened in 1870. But in 1886, by 
order of the board of trustees, co-education in this institution came to an end. The board has the power to 
make provision for the admittance of girls. 
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High Priced Apple Barrels vs Boxes. 


— —_——- 


The outlook is that orchardists will 
have to pay practic ally record-breaking 
prices ‘for apple barrels this season. A 
calamity which should cut down the 
crop greatly may, of course, change the 
situation entirely, but with a fairly 
large yield it is hard to believe that 
there will be a drop in barrel prices. 
American Agriculturist has interviewed 
leading commission men and growers 
throughout the principal apple districts 
of the United States in regard to the 
situation and finds that prices for bar- 
rels are starting on a plane that aver- 
ages the highest on record, although 
values are not quite so sensational as 
they were at the hight of the season 
last year, when apple containers be- 
came scarce. Should the crop- prove 
large this fall, there are many dealers 
who believe last year’s top barrel prices 
may even be exceeded, although of 
course this is a matter of speculation. 

Prices vary greatly according to the 
section of the country. Good to No 1 
barrels are quoted f o b Chicago at 33 
to 38 cents each. In Dubuque, Ia, they 
are bringing 26 to 30 cents, about the 
some as last year. Northern Michigan 
prices are slightly under the Chicago 
range, as staves and heads there are 7 
rifle lower than at the latter poin 
Last year No 1 barrels went to 50 cents 
in Oakland county, Mich. 

Further east, prices for apple 
are right at the top notch. Philade!tphia 
cuotes them at 35 cents f 0 b, which is 
about 2 cents higher than last summer. 
In central New York, the season starts 
with prices 35 to 87 cents. Last year 
during the period of keen demand they 
went as high as 50 and 60 cents. Vir- 
ginia growers are giving 30 cents or 
slightly above for barrels, and in New 
Hampshire they are quoted at 25 cents, 
which is practically a record-breaking 
point for the opening of the season. 





barrels 


Is A TRUST BEHIND IT? 


Apple dealers in the west claim that 
manufacturers of staves and heads are 
working so closciy in unison that they 
practically form a trust. Prices are 
fixed so that it seems improbable that 
there will be any decline. If stock is 
sold at lower figures, it is likely to be 
because of some independents getting 
hold of moderate supplies of barrels. 
Quite a large percentage of last year’s 
f-uit was packed in second-hand bar- 
rels and these can searcely be used 
again in 1904. Many new barrels for 
the 1903 crop were put up hastily and 
proved of inferior quality. These also 
will hardly do for a second season. Thus 
indications point for no surplus of sec- 
on4d-hand barrels this fall. 

The trend of sentiment among apple 
growers and handlers is toward the 
more extensive use of crates and boxes 
in packing. No doubt recent @dvances 
in the price of barrels have had much 
to do with accentuating this sentiment. 
Some localities offer objections to small- 
er packages, but these are in the mi- 
nority. In Miami county, O, commer- 
cial orchardists are using more boxes 
than formerly. Some growers in Vir- 
ginia are now handling apples in boxes 
almost altogether, and claim that when 
they pack the fruit thus, wrapping the 
best specimens in paper, they get much 
better prices then in barre's. 

In parts of New Hampshire boxes will 
be used this year for the first time. In 
middle Delaware the bulk of the apple 
crop this year will be shipped in five- 
eiehths bushel and one-half barrel bas- 
kets, and boxes wi!l be used for fancy 
fruit. 

It, C. Ward of Oakland county, Mich, 


who has about 1¢€4,090 trees com- 
ing into bearing this year, says: 
“IT would be giad to use boxes 


if the demand would eall for them 
My reasons are: First, they are 
easier to get. Second, you can pack 
fruit in better shape, and draw to m: 
ket or to the cars in less space. Third, 
apples keep better and handle better. I 
am in favor of pushing the pac'ting of 
apples in the commercial orchard states 








APPLE 


the same as they do in California, that 
is, using boxes and wrapping all choice 
fruit in paper.” 


Heavy Shrinkage in Apples. . 








The apple situation west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains underwent a radical 
change during June, and instead of 
the moderately large crop which cur- 
rent reports from orchards indicated a 


month ago, the prospect now is for a 
very light and badly scattered produc- 
tion. An examination of the figures of 


condition presented below well show 
a remarkable dron in crop prospects 
since June 1, in the important orchard 
states of the west, a falling off espe- 
cially heavy in the Ohio valley and in 
the orchard districts of Kansas and 
Missouri. A month ago the local ree 
turns of our correspondents showed et 
least an rage apple crop promised 
in every western state of importance. 
This month returns from the same cor- 
respondents show that an average crop 
is not now promised in any western 
state. Ohio and Michigan decline in 

5 points since June 1; Indiana 











prospect Li 
22; Illinois 23; Missouri 17 and Kansas 
14. A peculiar feature is the fact that 
the heavy shrinkage is in the heaviest 








western comme! l districts, the 
southern belt typified by Tennessee and 
Kentucky and the northern border of 
the is rey nted by Wisconsin, 
show ittle loss for the month. 
The reasons assigned for is unusual 
and sudden reversal of promise are 
varied, but the wide extent of territory 
effected and the rather uniformly heavy 


losses make’ it apparent that some gen- 
eral condition is responsible. Local re- 
turns ‘show an unusually he Ad June 
drop of fruit, and a general fe. ling that 
such as still remains on the tree is 
lacking in vigor, and is not promising, 
either as to quality or yield. Weather 
conditions during June were not favor- 
able, the states of the central west 
experiencing too much rainfall, too lite 
tle sunshine and decidedly too low teme- 
peratures. This combination of unfae 
vorable features would hav worked 
injury in any season, but it was esne- 
cially effective this year, because of the 
light frosts and continued unseasone 
ably low temperatures experienced dure 
ing the blooming period, which resulted 
in a general lack of vigor in the “set” 
of fruit. 

In the Missouri valley rains in May 
and early June so washed out the bloom 
that fruit did not form in proportion to 
the appearance of blossom, while tor- 
rential storms during the last half of 
June served to beat from the tree such 
fruit as did set. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the apple crop by states, 
as reported by our correspondents on 
July 1 and June 1. 





July 1 June 
a 79 
AsGeneas ......... 88 84 
Tennessee ....... 75 78 
meentucky ....%.....% 70 
are we, 85 
Michigan .........-.83 97 
ps 90 
i) ee ree 88 
WUICORBIA oo iccccics 85 95 
Minnesota ..........92 93 
BN ai ordbe o6.a0 4b cla eee 88 
po, | 82 
0 ne | 84 
Nebraska ..........80 82 
CRECOTTNG on cckcsacs te 80 
a ne 92 
Washington ........90 94 
ORIGNOMA «666 <clvcs 65 80 





The State Board of Agriculture has 
just issued its 31st annual report, This 
is a valuable and interesting volume 
containing 500 pages and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the state. 
It can be had by writing Sec Franklin 
Dye cf Trenton, N J. 

The annual meeting of the FS MPA, 
according to Sec H. T. Coon, will be 
held Octcber 18, 1964. No midsummer 
meeting has yet been announced. Milk 
producers should stand firm and keep 
up their organization. 


THE 


IMPROVED U. 5. SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 


AND MAKE MORE MONEY S 





by getting more cream— 
old World’s Record 
for clean skimming 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY Af 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer houses at many different points thus 


insuring prompt delivery to any section 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt 








Shot-guns. The delight 
and pride of every 
American boy. Safe to 
handle. Simple in ac- 
tion. Perfect in manue 
facture, and ‘‘stand the 


racket.” Illustrated 
Catalog Free, 
REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY 
¥ 313 Broapway, N. Y, 
Inion, N.Y. SANFRANGISCcO 




















silo owner can affor 
No. 18. No fear breal 
as heavy as those on 





the SMALLEY and proves it the best machine. 


Strongest and most satisfactory ensilage machine built. 
ito d » without the New Smalley *pecial 
cages. The gears on this machine are 
r No. 26 machine. Largest capacity. 
Oe kest and cleanest work. Fills any silo. Smalley Safety 
Blower elevates up to 50 feet. Cheaper than chain carriers. 


Saves time and labor, Catalog explains the strong points of 


Wi 


Wrttefor it. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO., Box: X Manitowoc, Wis. 









No 























FARMERS FAVORITE DRILLS 


YSLD BY GOOD LARMIRS FOR MORE THAN LALLA CENTURY 


“WMe 13 The JEST Of Merrlr’ 
| AMERICAN SEE DING-MACHINE 


BICKFORD & NUFFMAN DIN 
Co. -SPRINGHELD,ONIO. | 











“MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 


thick, fi 


ne or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 


stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 


capacity, lightegt draft. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 4 


American Harrow Co 


OE TRO!II. 


Micri. 


1600, HAS TINGS sT 




















Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES “ 


make the solid compact bales 
that fill ears and save freight. 













Its feed 
Capacity g opening is 
Guaranteed io almost double 
12to 18 \ a the size of others. 
tons @ a" Low bridge—7 inches 
day. a high—for horses to step 


over. Strong, safe, light. 

Adapted to bank barns. 40 

Bizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 

A Power, Wood or Stee! Construction. 
” SANDWIGH MFG. CO., 

120 Main Ste, Sandwich, itl. 











AMERICAN SAW. MILLS 


have the approval of the world. The modern mill at 
the sight price. Portable Mills, Edgers, Trim- 
mers, Lath and Shingle Mills, Cord Wood and 
Drag Saws, Rip Saws, Engines. Free cata- 

. : logue if you ask for it. 


@7 AMERICAN SAW MILL 
m MACHINERY CO., ¢ 
—— fa astecete Bidg., 
New Vork City. 








Upright, full circle, half circle. Marie 

and strong at a reasonable price. 

hooked before opening doors, while a ‘s 

operating press. 

pale 8 to 15 tons per 

Write for free 

‘log and prices. 

. B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Ten Broeck Ave., 
Kingston, N.Y. 


fang Gremre on Easy Terms 
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* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Seeding Wheat After Potatoes. 


F. L. ALLEN, TRUMBULL COUNTY, O 





OR winter wheat, it is of the 
highest importance to secure a 
strorg, vigorous fall growth, so 
as to cover the ground and pro- 
tect the plant from severe freez- 
: ing. The time to secure this 
growth, between the date when the hessian 
fly leaves the field and the setting in of win- 
ter, is short, therefore the wheat grower must 
give the plant every possible advantage at this 
critical time in its growth. Assuming there is 
proper drainage, without which successful 
wheat growing is impossible, the first thing to 
consider is a suitable seed bed. Wheat is a very 
delicate fibrous rooted plant, and a loose, open 
soil full of large air chambers is not well 
adapted to it. On the contrary, it delights in a 
finely divided, firm soil, so that the delicate 
rootlets may come at once into very close and 
intimate contact with the soil particles. 

Many overlook the importance of time in 
the preparation of the seed bed for wheat. 
Time alone will often do wonders in fining and 
firming the soil, and save many a hard day's 
labor. Hence it is that those who plow early 
usually are the most successful wheat grow- 
ers. The next consideration is the food supply 
for the plant, so desirable for a vigorous fall 
growth. Wheat is usually sown upon land 
that has already produced one crop, and has 
been largely exhausted of its available fertility 
by the previous crop. Then, too, wheat is sown 
at that season of the year when the processes 
which render plant food available are slowing 
Therefore, a fertilizer of some sort is 
peculiarly needed. Commercial manures usu- 
ally pay me better on wheat than on any other 
I have generally had the best success 
The soil, hav- 





down, 


crop. 
with wheat following potatoes. 


ing been plowed the spring before, frequently 
stirred throughout the season and shaded dur- 
ing the hot weather, is in almosteideal condi- 
tion for wheat as soon as the potatoes are dug. 

Our practice is to rake and bunch the potato 
tops. Then with spring-tooth and smoothing 
harrow I level the land and loosen a couple of 
inches, and no deeper, of the top soil. The disk 
harrow is an excellent tool for this purpose, 
but it destroys the potatoes that may be left 
in the ground. I roll the ground to firm seed 
bed and drill in six or seven pecks of choice 
seed with 150 to 200 pounds good commercial 
fertilizer, analyzing high in phosphoric acid. 
(This will, however, depend upon the character 
of the soil. Lastly I spread the potato tops 
evenly over the ground. It is far easier to 
burn them, but it pays me well to save and use 
them as a mulch and for protection, thus add- 
ing fertility and humus. 

My average for five years with the wheat crop 
on a 15-acre field, following potatoes, is as fol- 
lows: Removing tops $3, harrowing with spring- 
tooth $4, harrowing with smoothing $3, rolling 
$3, seed $18, drilling $7.50, fertilizers $36, cut- 
ting $15, shocking $4, hauling and threshing 
$33.50, use of land $54, making a total cost of 
$180. On the credit side I had 450 bushels 
wheat at 70 cents, $315, 20 tons straw at $2, $40, 
or a total of $355, thus leaving a net profit of 
$175. Wheat cost on five-year average 32 cents 
per bushel in bin. These figures were taken 
from five years of low prices. The profit would 
be much greater now. They show that there is 
money in wheat if rightly handled. 


A New York Farmer in the South. 








Our readers are familiar with the interesting 
and practical articles written by F. M. Terry 
for these columns last year while he was a 
resident of Maryland. He told how he took 
an old, abandoned farm, 18 miles from Wash- 


*ington, and converted it into a profitable and 
paying investment, besides making him a com- 
fortable home. Owing to ill health, Mr Terry 
was obliged to go further south and last fall 
settled in St John county, Fla. In a recent let- 
ter to American Agriculturist he writes: “I 
bought a $7000 property here last October for 
$2000. It is beautifully located and I am well 
pleased with it. For 30 years I was one of the 
largest hop growers in central New York, be- 
Sides keeping a large dairy. I have a beautiful 
home here, and although there are only two 
acres of land around it, I can get a comfort- 
able living off of it and save money besides, 
“I sow lettuce under cloth and have it ready 
for the big hotels the early part of the winter. 
I regret that I did not come here ten years 
ago, as there are many opportunities for men 
who think and act. I have had a splendid crop 
of potatoes this season. Following them come 
watermelons and later lettuce. The first po- 
tatoes I dug this year retailed in the local mar- 
kets at 10 cents per quart. I am thinking of 
growing potatoes under cloth, planting them 
about December 1. If I am successful in this 
venture, I will put out five acres under cloth 
next season. The potato growers at Hastings, 
Fla, are making money. They are a live, pro- 
gressive community, but I can beat them on 
quality. For the man who wants to live easily 
and will be contented with a little more than 
a living, with mild winters and continuous sun- 
shine, there are but few places that surpass 
this section. It is especially delightful in the 
winter. I am a great admirer of American 
Agriculturist and have read it ever since Har- 
ris wrote his interesting articles years ago.” 


-— 


Green Manuring for wheat and oats in the 
spring wheat belt is not profitable. The 
grounds seem already sufficiently well supplied 
with humus and nitrogen. 
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STACKING RYE GRASS HAY IN A CALIFORNIA FIELD NEAR STOCKTON 


Australian rye grass grows most rapidly on ground too moist for other crops. 
for two months on 13 acres of this grass and barely kept it down. 





It makes an excellent hay, yielding well. 


On the Riverdale ranch near Stockton, 60 head of cows were pastured 


For low land nothing surpasses it. 
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Preparation for the Fall Wheat Crop. 


JOHN T. COX, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J 





In this section wheat usually follows oats. 
Just as soon as possible after the the oats are 
harvested the ground is plowed. I plow deeper 
for wheat than for either corn or oats. If the 
weather remains dry, the field should be well 
rolled to firm the seedbed. If the season is wet, 
the ground will of itself become sufficiently 
solid. This is considered a matter of prime 
importance. Frequent harrowing and cultivat- 
ing keep the ground loose and friable. Barn- 
yard manure, broadcast and harrowed in, is al- 
ways beneficial, especially to grass seeded in 
wheat. Commercial fertilizers are necessary 
with us because we cannot get enough barn- 
yard manure to make the crop. We apply fer- 
tilizers with a drill in quantities suited to the 
needs of the soil. The amount I use varied 
from 300 to 500 pounds per acre. I use and 
advise a home-mixed fertilizer. 

On my land J use the following: Six hundred 
pounds ground bone, 100 pounds disolved South 
Carolina rock, 300 pounds potash and 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda. This combination, well mixed 
and applied, has aiways given me Satisfactory 
results. If barnyard manure is plentiful, ni- 
trate of soda could be left out. Where corn 
stubble is used for wheat, the first requisite is 
to have the ground plowed as early as pos- 
sible, rolled and harrowed. Unless the land is 
properly prepared in this way, the young plants 
will heave more or less during the winter. 


————_ 


Rape in Sheep Husbandry. 





It is claimed by prominent Iowa sheep breed- 
ers that wool-skins in that state will care for 
themselves nine months of the year on grass 
alone, requiring practically no attention, save 
to be given plenty of salt and water. One great 
necessity in addition to these is that dogs be 
kept. away from fields where sheep are pas- 
tured. Claims that Iowa lands are too high 
priced to make sheep raising profitable are 
ridiculed by pioneer sheep growers of the state. 
A most important adjunct in sheep feeding, ac- 
cording to such feeders as Daniel Leonard and 
John Howat, is rape. 

An easy and veny economical way of fatten- 
ing muttons is to sow rape in the corn and then 
turn the sheep into the field about the time the 
latter is ready to be cut for fodder. Muttons 
may be left on this feed until ready to be 
shipped to market. Mr Leonard bought $20 
worth of rape seed one spring and with this 
sowed 30 acres on top of oats, timothy and clo- 
ver. He put out the rape before harrowing for 
the last time. The venture paid well, although 
insects got into part of the land. About the 
first of June he sowed another five acres to 
rape, giving three pounds seed to the acre, 
and no other crop in connection. The rape 
grew very rapidly and was cut and hauled to 
hogs. Later live stock of all descriptions were 
turned into the field and fattened well. 

Mr Leonard claims rape does well on wet 
ground. Stock eats it rather delicately for a 
while, but soon begins to like it and thrives 
on it. Lambs are said to be great expansion- 
ists, if fed on rape. In ordinary years’the seed 
brings from 6 to 9 cents per pound. Some 
feeders claim bright oat straw is better for 
sheep than timothy hay, and the less hay and 
hay seed in the sheep’s fleece, the better. No 
sudden change in feed should be allowed. Mr 
Howat sows his rape seed alongside the outside 
rows of corn, and in odd places wh-~e there 
have been washouts. He is gratified with the 
results. Other large feeders, among them be- 
ing G. W. Franklin, have not experienced such 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


great success with rape and sheep as Mr Leon- 
ard, but in Mr Franklin’s case this was attrib- 
uted largely to annual ravages of cabbage lice 
and worms in the rape, and lambs were loath 
to eat the feed where it was thus affected. 





The Old Gives Way to the New. 


D. D. BISHOP, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT. 





The first Bishop barn, built more than 100 
years ago, still has upon its gables the original 
covering sawed from native woods. The cattle 
and cows stood tied by their horns at the pule 
and plank mangers, the under barn space being 
open to the south. According to modern notions 
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ORIGINAL BISHOP BARN. 


this would not be considered an ideal place 
for dairy stock, but at this time tuberculosis was 
never heard of. Through the call of butter 
trade in this market, Devons were superseded 
by Jerseys, which endured the situation and did 
as well. 

The cross timbers between plates of the barn 
are literally big beams. The floor supports are 
solid oak, 12x16 inches, squared by broadaxe, 
as accurately mortised as ship timbers. The 
heavy bracing of the general frame conspire 
so that to-day there is not give enough in the 
original frame to produce a squeak from any 
of its joints under pressure of a storm. 

The reconstruction was completed by me 
after 11 years of range riding. I adapted the 
entire establishment, crops, cultivation and 
stock to the present market for milk. The first 
demand was storage capacity, which was made 
by rearranging the former horse stable, which 











MODERN BISHOP BARN. 


more than doubles the space of the bay. The 
ventilator indicates another condition that is 
changed in the necessities of perfect circulation. 
Stanchions are set for 40 cows. Liquid manure 
reaches cistern through drain tiles from ends 
of trenches. 

Apples, pears and grapes are grown. I have 
devoted part of mountain pasture to peaches, 
which I have shipped to Boston by carloads. 
Present area is something over 100 acres for the 
several departments... There are seven horses 
in use, stables for which are, outside the plan 
of cattle barn, although adjoining on the west. 
An efficient sprinkler for liquid manure is used. 
Its operation in the orchards is especially satis- 
factory. I am quite sure that only a few peo- 
ple appreciate the value of this liquid manure. 
It is quick’ acting and always effective. 





Suffolk Rams are excellent for crossing on 
native ewes in North Wales. The lambs .pro- 
duced mature early and brought the highest 
price. 





Feeding Steers in Barns and Sheds. 





Interesting facts about feeding steers in barns 
and sheds have been recently worked out by 
the Pennsylvania experiment station under the 
direction of Prof T. I. Mairs. The main points 
considered are comparative gains in live 
weight, health and vigor of the animals as 
indicated by the amount of food consumed 
and the relative economy of the method so 
far as it relates to the amount of feed con- 
sumed per pound gained. The steers were di- 
vided into two lots of 12 each and were selected 
from a carload lot bought for fattening pur- 
poses. 

Lot 1 was fed in a large pen or box stall in 
the basement of the college barn. Lot 2 was 
fed in the yard adjoining the barn. A shed 
14x40 feet was built across one side of this 
yard to give shelter to the animals. It was 
inclosed at both ends, while one side toward 
the southeast was opened. This was construct- 
ed of rough boards. A self-recording thermom- 
eter was placed in the shed and one in the 
barn. Both lots of animals had plenty of fresh 
water. The aim was to treat all as nearly alike 
as possible, except the shelter. 

Shredded corn stover and clover hay were fed. 
The grain ration consisted of 12 parts corn 
and cob meal and one part cottonseed meal. 
This was fed to February 11, after which, to 
the close of the experiment, corn meal and cot- 
tonseed meal were fed in the same proportions. 
The steers were weighed on three consecutive 
days at the beginning of the experiment and 
the average of this was taken as the correct 
weight. During the experiment they were 
weighed two consecutive days every second 
week, the average of which was taken. Where 
there was a very great difference, a third weigh- 
ing. was made the following day. All materials 
fed to the animals were weighed and recorded. 
The foods uneaten were removed and weighed. 
The experiment began November 26 and closed 
April 1. Up to December 11, grain was fed 
three times a day, with stover at night and 
hay in the morning. After that the grain was 
fed twice a day, with hay at night and stover 
in the morning. It was thought that more sto- 
ver would be eaten by this method than the 
other, with a considerable saving of clover hay. 

At the beginning of the experiment, Lot 1 
averaged nine pounds less than Lot 2. At the 
close of the experiment the average of Lot 1 
Was ten pounds more than the other. Lot 2 
ate slightly more grain and stover than Lot 1. 
On the other hand, Lot 1 ate more clover hay 
than Lot 2. The lot fed in the open shed pro- 
duced a slightly smaller gain at the expense 
of a somewhat greater amount of food. It is 
not clear that the lower temperature to which 
Lot 2 was exposed was the cause of the dif- 
ference, as the record of the temperature for 
two. weeks does not show any particular rela- 
tionship between temperature and gains. On 
the whole, while the barn-fed lot appear to 
have given slightly better results, the difference 
was not very marked. In view of the wide 
difference observed between individual animals 
in each lot, it is not at all impossible that the 
selection of animals and conditions other than 


, temperature which surrounded them had quite 


as much to do with the difference as the ex- 
posure to cold. Experiments will be conducted 
by several other stations along the same line to 
get more definite information. 

Best Fertilizers for Strawberries in test plots 
at the Rhode Island experiment station were 
sulphate of ammonia to give nitrogen, and sul- 
phate of potash for potash, with best form of 
phosphoric acid in doubt. 





























How to Build a Good Silo. 





Cypress, spruce and white pine are the kinds 
of wood mostly used in making stave silos. A 
good foundation of brick, stone or concrete is 
required. For this an excavation of 4 to 6 feet 
is prepared, The bottom may be of concrete 
and the walls of stone or brick coated with ce- 
ment. For a 30-foot silo the wali should not be 
less than 2 feet thick. The sill laid on this wall 
should be 12 to 14 inches above level of ground 
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line when grade is complete. Large stones can 
be laid on bottom to give stamina to upper lay- 
ers. Coarse gravel or small stones may be 
worked into crevices and tightly packed and 
stamped into place. The cement in the bottom 
and walls will crack from frosts and settling 
allow the silage to be exposed to air, causing 
it to spoil from the ground upward if this work 
is not skillfully and carefully done. 

Only the best grade of cement should be used 
for finishing. The first coat, made up of one 
part cement and four of sharp sand, should 
be thin enough when poured over the stonework 
to easily run into all of the crevices and open 
places, Allow this to set and harden. The fin- 
ishing coat is made of one part cement and 
three parts sand applied and worked down with 
a trowel. Dust over the top of this some clear 
cement before it is thoroughly dry, again work- 
ing in and smoothing with trowel. A circle 
upon which the staves are to be set may be 
marked in the bed of cement on top of wall be- 





THE SILO 


fore it hardens. Pieces 2x4 inches should 
be used for silos that are 12 feet or 
less in diameter. These should be un- 
beveled on the edges and not tongued and 


—~_  ESSe 


FIG 2. 

grooved. If 2r6 stuff is used it may be slightly 
beveled, allowing a closer conformity to circle 
of silo. Where there is a diameter of more 
than 12 feet, material 2x6 inches should be used, 
not beveled or tongued and grooved. Where the 
staves are left perfectly plain, the inner edge 
becomes the first point of contact when drawn 
together and this becomes cloger the tighter the 
hoops are drawn. The staves in any event 
should be surfaced on the inside, permitting 
the silage to settle more readily and evenly and 
presenting a smooth surface for the application 
of coal tar or other coating preparations. 











SETTING UP THE STAVES. 
There are several ways in which the silo staves 
may be set up. A cross section of one method is 
shown in Fig 1. Posts 6x6 inches as shown 
at a are set.up on the meeting points of the ra- 
dius of the circle and of same length as silo. 
Set up vertically, they are stayed securely in 
place. These are then used as part of the scaf- 
folding, besides giving rigidity to the staves. 
These posts also furnish support for plates of 
roof. For the scaffold, set 2x4 scantling in line 
with a, as shown at b. Nail boards indicated 
by light dotted lines on these 2x4’s, b, and to the 
6x6's, a. The scaffold planks, indicated by broad 
dotted lines, are laid across 
these pieces. For facility in 
handling the staves, they should 
be placed inside the scaffolding 
or set up in the pit before scaf- 
folding is erected. This will do 
away with the difficulty of get- 

? ting the staves inside of plat- 
form. Carefully plumb the 
FIG 4. first stave set up. This is toe- 
nailed at the top to one ofthe 6x6 posts first 
set up. One man works at top and one at bot- 
tom in placing staves. Another is required to 
raise staves to position. With this equipment 














E. L. CAMPBELL’S BARN AND SILO 


The picture shows a part of the dairy barn and the stave silo of E. L. Campbell of Hamp- 
den county, Mass. The general appearance of his buildings and home surroundings ‘is nota- 
ble for neatness and order. The product of his dairy herd is sold under contract to parties who 


send team and take milk direct from his stables. 








[5] 


the staves are set up very rapidly. Each stave 
immediately it is set in place is toenailed at 
top to last stave set. In building the silo 30 
feet or more high staves are not always readily 
found the length desired. Staves of half and 
three-fourths lengths may be used by splicing. 

Round iron or steel rods 5-8 inches thick are 
used for hoops. With the post construction 
shown in Fig 1, it is more convenient to have 
hoops in four sections for ease in handling. 
Three sections will be sufficient for a 12-foot 
silo, with four for a 16-foot. If it is desired to 











TAIT BROTHERS’ SILOS. 


The twin silos of the Tait Brothers of Hamp- 
den county, Mass, have the greatest capacity 
of any in that locality. From these silos is fed 
one of the largest herds of dairy cows supply- 
ing milk to the city of Springfield. They have 
a combined capacity of nearly 300 tons. 


use a solid hoop, notches may be cut in the 
6x6 posts before putting in place, at proper dis- 
tance for hoop to rest. With this plan it is nec- 
essary to put the hoops in place before starting 
to lay in staves, otherwise with the plan of con- 
struction shown, using four sections, ends of 
hoops are inserted through holes in 6x6 posts 
with ends covered with heavy washers beveled 
to adjust strain to arc of circle, 

Where the upright posts are omitted, a prac- 
tical way of fastening the ends of hoops is 
shown in Fig 2. Lugs should be either 
welded or turned up at corners of 
plate as indicated, high enough to 
positively catch the hoop and hold 
from turning in its place from the 
cross strain. To provide against 
swelling and strain, hoops should be 
made amply long to let out as re- 
quired. 





HOOPING THE SILO. 

The distance apart to place the 
hoops, beginning at the bottom, is 
about 6 inches from end of stave. The 
second one 18 inches to 2 feet above / 
first; the third 2 feet from second; 
fourth, 2% feet from third; then in- FIG v. 
crease the distance between the hoops 6 inches 
for every hoop placed until distance reaches 3% 
feet apart. Continue with this distance to within 
one hoop of top, which may be 4 feet from last. 
Do not draw hoops perfectly tight before fill- 
ing silo. Make only so tight as will close spaces 
and prevent any substance working into cracks 
between staves, which would prevent staves 
from closing up as they swell from moisture, 
allowing air to enter. During the summer when 
wind and sun shrink staves, drive a staple over 
hoops into each piece, which will prevent hoops 
dropping, as well as keeping the staves from 
falling out of place. Close attention must be 
given the silo for some time after filling so that 
if strain becomes too great, nuts may be slight- 
ly loosened, to allow for expansion without 
{To Page 64.] 
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es~ Let Us Send You -o= 


Our Book. 
about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you e lot of work and make you a jot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
@ quarter millions sold, Spokes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 














YOU CAN SAVE 


The Dealer’s Profit 


by buying your Fencing direct from the man 
ufacturer at Wholesale Prices. You take no 
risk at all—we sell on 


0 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied after giving ita 
fair trial you can ship it 
back at our expense. Ad- 
vance fences constructed 
on the right principle. All 
wires continuous. No ends 
of wire to become tunfast- 
ened. Our Free Fence 
Book tells ail about it. 
Write today for book and 
wholesale delivered prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 
6640 Old Street, ag Peorta, lll. 


2 Cream 
AmeriCan soparator 
Costs little, saves much. Sold on trial. It stands all 


tests. Try itand decide for yourself. Ask for catalog. It's free. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPAKY, Box 1054, Bainbridge, ¥. Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


5 Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
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A AAA teriesand Churches. Address 
XUAN COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
“i ox Winchester, Ind. 
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WIRE-SI.40 Per [00 Lbs. 


mooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
No. 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 81.49. 


Fence staples, per 100 Ibs. , 82.00. W 
nails, mixedina keg, per 100 lbs., 81.60. 
} Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., 82.35. Poultry 
netting, steel fence,etc., atlow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue No. E, 25 

on merchandise of all kinds from 

= Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. , West 85th & Iron Sts., Chicago 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCING 


AS IT LOOKS WHEN ERECTED 
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Is Strongest and Best by every test. Has been 
fully tested by leading poultrymen. All heights (12 
in. to7 ft.) Has fine mesh for small chicks. Over 1000 
rods of this fence used on Lakewood Poultry Farm, 
New —- You will be pleased with it. Our low 
rices will surprise you. We ship from mills in 
Jonn., Ill, and Calif.,and guarantee promt delivery. 
Catalogue of Farm, Lawn and Poul bers sent 
free. Write us what you want. Do it to-day. 


CASE BROS., 14-20 Main Street, Colchester, Conn. 
ANIMAL’S 


SHOO=FLY wy 


Kills every fly it strikes; beens off the rest; half cent’s 
worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. Absolutely 
harmless to man and beast. Cures al sores, skin 
hoof ailments, etc. Eradicatesall LICE and MITES wherever 
found. Don’t wait until flies cause cows to grow poor and 
dry. If Se dealer offers a substitute (there is no Equal 
send us @1.00 for latest improved &tube sprayer and 
Fee aay eet ps ome Le BOF 

10 to 60 gallons 9 consecntive wie 
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ears. 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1005 Delmeant Ave., Philadelphia, Ps. 
AND THE ONLY 


SILOS Patent Roof 


THE “PHILADELPHIA.” 
E. F. Schlichter, 1910 Market St., Phila, Pa. 








Also made by the Durtex Mroa.Co.,South Superior, Wis. 








THE BARNYARD 


Simple Remedy for Milk Fever. 





That dread disease, known as milk 
fever, need no longer give farmers so 
much concern as in the past, if the 
animals are properly handled. Recent- 
ly we called attention to the sterile air 
treatment. Further suggestions by Dr 
John R. Mohler of the department of 
agriculture at Washington are as fol- 
lows: 

The method of injecting filtered air 
into the udder is easy of manipulation, 
requires but little time and is readily 
accomplished by means of a milk fever 
apparatus, such as is here illustrated, 
It consists of a metal cylinder f with 
milled-screw caps ec and d on either 
end. Cap cis for th purpose of remov- 
ing in order to place sterile absorbent 
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APPARATUS FOR TREATING MILK FEVER. 
cotton within the chamber and to which 
the rubber bellows a and Bb are connect- 
ed by 9 inches of rubber tubing. Cap 
d is to be removed together with the 
attached 18 inches of rubber hose, at 
the free end of which the self-re- 
taining milking tube g, for the purpose 


is 


of disinfection before treating each 
case. The pulling on or off of the 
tubing on the nozzles of the milled 


caps is thus rendered unnecessary. 

Within the metal cylinder at e is a 
wire net, which prevents the obstruc- 
tion of the outlet of the chamber by 
holding back the sterile cotton, and also 
permits of the unscrewing of the lower 
cap and the disinfection of this portion 
of the apparatus, including the milking 
tube, without contaminating the pack- 
ing. Absorbent cotton impregnated 
with carbolic acid (carbolized cotton) 
or other medication can be purchased 
from the drug trade in most localities, 
and is better, though slightly more ex- 
pensive than the plain cotton, 

PREPARATORY WORK. 

Previous to making the air injection 
the hands of the operator should be 
thoroughly cleansed and the udder 
should receive careful antiseptic treat- 
nient. Soap and water should be ap- 
plied to the teats and udder, following 
which they should be carefully disin- 
fected with a 5% solution of carbolic 
acid (three tablespoonfuls of pure car- 
bolic acid to one quart of water). A 
clean towel should then be placed under 
the udder to prevent the teats from 
coming in contact with dirt or filth of 
any kind. The milking tube, before it 
is placed in the teat, should have been 
perfectly sterilized by boiling for 15 


minutes, with the lower hose and milled 
eap of the cylinder attached, and the 
apparatus wrapped in a clean towel, 
without touching the milking tube, to 
prevent contamination before use. 

If the apparatus has been subjected 
to this treatment shortly before and it 
is desired to disinfect only the milking 
tube the latter may be placed in a 5% 
solution of carbolic acid for five min- 


utes. It is then carefully inserted into 
the milk duct of the teat without 
emptying the udder of milk. Air is 


now pumped from the bulb @ into the 
reservoir b, and thus a continuous flow 
of air is forced through the filtering 
chamber and into the udder. Slight 
massage or kneading of the udder will 
cause the innermost recesses of the 
milk tubules to become distended with 
the injected air. After the quarter is 
well distended and sufficiently tense, 
the milking tube is removed, care being 
taken to prevent the outflow of air by 
having an assistant tie a broad piece 
of tape about the teat at the time the 
milking tube is withdrawn. 

The same treatment is repeated in the 
other three teats until the udder is 
satisfactorily distended. In case the 
air becomes absorbed and no improve- 
ment is noted within five hours, a rep- 
etition of this treatment should be made 
under the same antiseptic precautions 
as at first. The tape should be re- 
moved from the teats two or three 
hours after the cow gets on her feet, 
the constricting muscles at the tip of 


the teats being now depended on for 
retaining the air. In this manner the 
air may be left in the udder for 24 


hours, and when recovery is assured, 
it should be gradually miiked out. The 
calf should not be permitted to suckle 


during this period. 
PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY, 


Inflammation of the udder (caked 
bag) is avoided if the milking tube is 
thoroughly disinfected before each ap- 
plication, and if the mammary gland 
and the hands of the operator have 
been properly cleansed. If the appar- 
atus is kept in its case, free from dust 
and dirt, the absorbent or medicated 
cotton in the metal cylinder will effi- 
ciently filter enough air to distend the 
udder of six cows. After this number 
has been treated, it is advisable to 
replace the old cotton with a fresh 
sterile supply, which should be placed 
loosely into the cylinder. 

While this method of treating milk 
fever is comparatively easy one for a 
layman to adopt, he cannot expect to 
have the same successful results as 
those obtained by a skilled veterinarian 
and it is therefore advisable that the 
services of such a veterinarian should 
always be obtained in those districts 
where it is possible. In many cases it 
will be found that the injection of air 
into the udder will be sufficient to com- 
bat the disease without any contempo- 
rary treatment, but it is always advis- 


able to study the symptoms of each 
individual case and administer in a 
rational manner the indicated med- 
icines, 


Special Land Commission to Meet— 
The special land commission appointed 
by Pres Roosevelt last December, on 
request of the national live stock assn, 
have notified the officers of this assn 
that they will meet at its headquarters 
in Denver on Aug 3, 4 and 5. This com- 
mission consists of W. A. Richards, Gif- 
ford Pinchot and F. H. Newell. The 
object of this meeting is for the pur- 
pose of discussing the questions of graz- 
ing upon arid land and forest reserves, 
with a view of making a report to the 
president,. which will be the basis for 
the drafting of a bill to be presented to 
congress, designed to settle these ques- 
tions to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. The officers of the 
association have notified the stockmen 
in western states to meet the commis- 
sion at this time. 


Disking Orion Lands—L. W. wW., 
Nebraska: It would be advisable to 


plow your sod in the fall and work it 
up early in the spring with a disk. Your 
onions should be planted in the spring, 








Selecting and Feeding Breeding Sows, 


W. R, ANGLE, ILLINOIS, 





Three things of great importance jn 
the breeding of swine are ancestry, in- 
dividuality and form. In commercial] 
pork production, purity of blood in the 
sow is not so essential as with the boar, 
but good performance in the ancestry 
with reference to feeding, breeding and 
nursing qualities is important. 

Among general individual 
size, strength of bone and length of 
coupling are very important. The size 
should be medium to large for the breed 
and the bone medium to fine, but strong 
and finer than in the male. The body 
should be rangy, but it would not be 
well to have the coupling unduly long, 

In breeding sows of the most desira- 
ble form, the head, neck and limbs are 
medium to strong in size, but varying 
with the breed; neck broad and deep; 
varying in length and depth with the 
breed, even width at the shoulders, 
sides and hams; the top and bottom 
lines parallel, except that the top line 
should be a little arched in some breeds; 
the hair should be fine, especially on 
the neck and withers; the body should 
be deep and symmetrical in form, and 
the teats should be not less than 12 in 
number and they should be well placed. 


qualities, 


WHEN TO SELECT BREEDERS, 

The selection of the sows for breeding 
use should not be made until some time 
after the pigs are weaned. As they fre- 
quently change considerably in form 
after this time, the final choice should 
be delayed as long as possible. Sows 
for breeding should be chosen from lit- 
ters of sows in full maturity, rather 
than from young and immature 
or from those of aged sows whose breed- 
ing qualities have begun to wane. They 
should be chosen from large spring lit- 
ters rather than autumn litters, as they 
will usually be of better development, 
and will be the right age for breeding 
in the autumn. 

The age at which to breed sows is an 
important one. Young sows should not 
be bred under the age of eight to ten 
months; to breed them earlier would 
tend to arrest development in the sow 
and in her brood, and tend to 
weaken the vitality of both. 


SOWS 


also 


FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT, 
Sows carrying much flesh, made while 
confined in small pens, will prove at 
best unsatisfactory breeders. In the 
summer, exercise easily secured by 
the use of pasture, but winter condi- 
tions at the north are adverse to 
outdoor life of the pig, that much in- 
genuity is called for on the part of the 
herdsman to attain the desired end. 
Sows will gain exercise in winter when 
the weather is not too cold if turned 
into sheltered yards, where horses and 
cattle will not annoy them. If litter 
from the stable is thrown in the yard, 
exercise will be gained while working 
this over in search of waste grains. 
Some exercise can also be forced by 
scattering grains of corn or oats very 
thinly over the feeding floor. 
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Sugar Consumption Growiug— 
French papers give figures showing the 
expansion of the sugar trade in Europe. 
For the season beginning last Septem- 
ber and ending March, 1904, principal 
European countries consumed 2,334,958 
tons, an increase of 451,343 tons, or 24% 
over the season of 1902-3. The United 
Kingdom alone exhibited a /ailivg off. 





Summer Feed for Cows—H. B. 0O., 
New Jersey: Where cows have an 
abundance of good, rich pasture, there 
will be no necessity for the addition 
of feed. Many dairymen, however, do 
give their animals a light feed ration, 
which may consist of a mixture made 
up of: Wheat bran four pounds, dried 
brewers’ grains or Buffalo gluten feed 
four pounds, corn meal or hominy meal 
two pounds. This mixture to be fed at 
the rate of three to four pounds per 
day.—[Dr E. B. Voorhees, Director New 
Jersey Experiment Station. 














Poultry Women in Trouble. 
“FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS, 





The heads of the fowls of Mrs P. V. 
Coppernoll of Minnesota swell so that 
to see. She wants to 


they are unable 

knowswhat ails them, and a remedy. 
They are affected with roup. Kill and 
bury deep all affected birds. Watch 


flock closely and promptly remove any 
fowls that may show symptoms of dis- 
’ Clean house thoroughly and dis- 
infe t with any good disinfectant to be 
cbtained at drug store. Keep house 
ind disinfected all summer. Ad- 
plenty of air at night by leaving 
rs or windows wide open. 


I 


ease. 


clean 
7 
doo 
-osia Griffin of Illinois has liver dis- 
» among her fowls by keeping them 
dirty house all last winter and by 
’ eiving them proper attention. I do 
I ynsider disease contagious, but ex- 
1 ence shows it to be infectious, 
}[ouse must be cleaned and kept clean, 
i should be disinfected once a week 
ummer, and twice a month all win- 
See that drinking water is always 
clean and pure. Birds should have a 
dusting place under a shed. Mix wood 
vith the dust and they will soon 
rid themselves of lice. Provide a box 
‘ so they can help themselves at 
l Feed a mixture of grains, 
not all corn, and not too much at a 
rfed hens do not lay well, and 
diseased. Preven- 
much better than 
Fow fed mixed grains (not 
1) provided with grit, pure 
, dust bath and clean, dry house 
et sick. Above will also apply 
of Mrs J. A. Ellis of Michigan. 
: SS 
England Wants Frozen Meat. 


CORRESPONDENT. 


time. Ove 
to 
1f disease is 


ant 


become 


ls 


to fowls 
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is thrown on the position and 
T cts of the import and retail meat 
t es of the United Kingdom by the 
I wts of two of the large meat hand- 
] 


ht 


Eastman's and James 


ompanies, 
N n & Sons. 

In the years 1891 to 1894 the former 
lost so heavily on the import business 
that they decided to discontinue this 
department and give their attention 
solely to the retail distributing branch. 
T have now 982 retail shops in Great 


Britain and Ireland, having been 
opened last ‘year. The net profit made 
in 19038 was $445,000, which was $173,000 
than in 1902. Out of this, the 
company have paid off arrears of divi- 
dend to preference shareholders 
unting to about $120,000, and have 
paid 5% to their ordinary shareholders, 

ter a lapse of 138 years. The improved 
state of affairs was attributed to the 
npany having “confined their ener- 

to the retail and cold storage bus- 


mor 


a1) 
<i 


a a 


ses 


i} The report of James Nelson & Sons, 


Ltd, which dealt with a business large- 
ly concerned in the importation of mut- 
ton and beef from Argentina, told a 
very different story. The net profit on 
\the year’s working was less than $20,000. 
|A great difference in the results of the 


trading between the years 1902 and 1903 
jhad caused by the difference in 
the cost of mutton and beef in Argen- 
tina, where the company obtained sup- 
Plies. In the case of mutton, shipments 
to England exhibited an increase in cost 
of $900,000, and of beef $400,000. The cost 
of shipments made to South Africa ad- 
Wanced $250,000. 

Competition among the frozen meat 
factories and a shortage of suitable ani- 


been 


mals for export, as well as the reduced 
Belling price of béef, were given as the 
causes of the losses. In their report 
the directors remarked that some re- 


cuction in the cost of sheep and cattle 
in the River Plate was becoming ap- 
parent. . 
Facts which may be gleaned from the 
two reports, likely to be of service to 
Stock raisers in the United States and 
Canada, are, the United Kingdom of- 
fers a large and continuous market for 
imported mutton and beef of good qual- 
ity. To sell well, the quality must be 





good, as the best produce of New Zea- 
land’s grazing lands is now competing 
with the output of the United States 
and Canada. Inspection is keen and 
constant and dealers have much trou- 
ble over meat which may be “‘off color.’”’ 


CHILLED BEEF YS LIVE CATTLE. 


Mr Thomas Borthwick, one of the 
foremost authorities on meat questions 
in the United Kingdom, says in his re- 
port: “Chilled beef from the states now 
arrives in perfect condition. We have 
had many ups and down both in prices 
and demand, but year by year the trade 
is increasing and is likely to do so for 
a long time to come.” 

Efforts are now being made to obtain 
the readmission of Canadian store stock 
to British ports. The National federa- 
tion of meat trades are agitating for 
the removal of the embargo. It is, 
however, a question for serious consid- 


POULTRY AND STOCK 


Breeding Buff Leghorns. 


R. T. WHITMAN, ILLINOIS, 





I use oats, wheat, barley and corn. 
Nothing but yellow corn, no white corn 
without you want to spoil the color of 
the quill and give it a whitish cast. I 
select my male, the nearest to the 
standard, without white or black and 
good size; I then chose females of an 
even buff, as near the color of the cock 
as possible or a shade lighter. I use 
nothing but the best. If you have but 
one good one, use that and turn the rest 
out. Twenty-five good chicks are worth 
100 poor ones. I have succeeded during 
my seven years’ breeding in getting 
some of the highest scoring Buff Leg- 
horns in the country. They have com- 
bined vigor with the laying qualities, 
Some of my pullets were laying last 
season at the age of four months and 
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PRIZE WINNING SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN 


Buff Leghorn cockerel was bred by R. T. Whitman of 
and exhibited at many fairs in 1903. 


At the northern 


Illinois poultry association this fowl scored 94% points. 


eration by stock raisers and shippers in 
the States and Canada, whether their 
interests would not be best served by 
exporting mutton and beef dead rather 
than alive. ’ 

Public opinion in the United Kingdom 
is becoming less and less favorable to 
the importation of live cattle, and more 
in favor of the importation of dead 
meat. As regards the return in cash, 
this is a matter which cattle raisers in 
the United States will have to look 
ciosely into on their grazing lands or 
markets. 

Much of the live stock which reaches 
English centers has brought compara- 
tively high prices. It has been sold as 
fresh, English grown meat, and at the 
current prices of the hour, but Cana- 
dian and American stock raisers have 
not secured their profit from this. It 
has gone to English meat salesmen and 
butchers. The point for foreign raisers 
is, whether they derive more monetary 
advantage in selling their stock for 
shipment alive, as compared with the 
prospective increase in the demand if 
the animals were killed and sent across 
the Atlantic in steamers’ chill rooms. 

RS, ae 

Pews in a Church, in the absence of 

any statute, are held to be real estate. 





two days. Good care and common sense 
never failed in obtaining first-class 
stock, 


-— 


Sales at World's Fair—Auction sales 
of pure-bred cattle at the St Louis 
world’s fair have been listed as follows: 





Angus, September 14; Galloway, Sep- 
tember 16; Hereford, September 21; 
Holst@in, September 23; Jersey, Sep- 


tember 20; Red Polled, September 15; 
Shorthorn, September 25. For complete 
information, write Chief Charles F. 
Mills, World's Fair, St Louis, Mo. 





Manure Part of Realty—Manure 
made on a farm in the ordinary man- 
ner, from the consumption of its prod- 
ucts, is generally considered in this 
country as belonging to the realty, and 
would pass with the farm if sold. This 
doctrine rests upon the ground that it 
is for the interest of good husbandry 
and the encouragement of agriculture 
that manure produced on a farm should 
be consumed on it. Whatever manure 
is made by the consumption of the 
products of leased premises becomes the 
property of the landlord, though lying 
in heaps and made by the cattle of the 
tenant from crops which belonged to 
him till consumed, even though the 
tenant be at will only. 
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WILL you buy a separator because 

the agent is a “good fellow?" 
Some people do. We hope such will 
read this. The Tubular talks for 
itself and is bought for itself. 


lf You Have a Brand Hew Separator 
not @ Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We will scll you a Sharples 
Tubular, guaranteed to make 
enough more butter than the 
other from the same milk to 
pay 25 per cent yearly dividend 
on the whole cost of the ma- 
chine. You test them side 
by side. 


Pierpont Morgan is .« 
hunting a place to . 
put ——_ at 6 per 
cent: here isa guaran- 
teed 25 percent to you. 
While this dividend 
gece your bills the 
ubular makes your 
life more pleasant by 
pleasing your wife. 
A waist low milk 
vat saves your back. 
Simple bowl—easy to 
wash—the only one thatisso, Auto- 
matic oiling; the only one that bas. 
Easier to turn than others and 
safer. Catalog A-100 explains better. 


Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, lilinols West Chester, Pa. 
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NEWTON'S Heave, Coagh, Dis-¢ 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 
Cures heaves by correcting indi- 
stion and toning up the lungs. 
fi at dealers, or by maii prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., & 
T ENS 


TOR 
43 sepapator 


AT $43.75 so™snen 
bed the high- 
est grade CREAM SEPARATOR 
made, the strongest, simplest, 
lightest running, closest skim- 
mer, MOST ECONOMICAL and 
most therough hand cream 
separator made. For 
illustrations and complete de- 
scriptions, for our special 


30 DAYS’ FREE 


TRIAL PROPOSITION 
jehing offer 






























































ever made 

SEPARATOR, WRITE FOR 

SPECIAL CREAM SEPARATOR ‘ 
CATALOGUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 


Chicago, tll 


Lameness 


in ell forms and C 
plint, Spavin, Sprai 
etc., all yield readily to 
and are permanently cured by 


» Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Nothing equals it when used internally for Colic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all dis- 
eases arising therefrom. 
eeTs z hy et tly. Our t 4 
rains, ises, etc. Kills pain instantly. o 
*Weterinary Experience,” PREE. a 
Dr. S. A, TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—mone genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, If any. 


Work 
Horses 


é ‘ = need not be laill off for 

Above todo mask on every ben. treatment if you use 
H Gall 

Bickmore’s °@iro. 


Cures while you work him of all Harness, Sad- 
dle or Collar Gails, Scratches, Cuts, Cracks, 
etc. Sold everywhere by dealers. Guaranteed, 
Money refundedif it fails. ple mailed for 10 cents. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Box 507, Old Town Me. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 






































































































G4 [8] 
How to Bud Fruit Trees. 


August is usually the month for bud- 
ding fruit trees. Peaches can be bud- 
ded with safety, under ordinary condi- 
tions, from about July 25 to September 
15. There are several important condi- 
tions which should be observed: 1, the 
bark should lift or peel freely; 2, the 
ripening process must be nearly com- 
pleted, so that the soft, new wood in- 
side the bark will be in condition to re- 
ceive the bud and grow it fast to the 
main stock; 3, the scions from which 





BUD STICK, KNIFE AND SLIT. 

the buds are taken must be fairly well 
matured for best results. Stock in 
which buds are placed varies from 1-3 
to % inch in diameter. Where smail 
trees are used, the buds can best be 
placed within 3 or 4 inches of the 
ground. Many nurserymen and farm- 
ers bud even closer to the ground than 
this. 

Where trees of considerable size are 
to be budded, the higher branches of 
new growth should be selected. In cut- 
ting the scions from which the buds are 
taken, particular care should be observ- 
ed that they come from the upper part 
of the tree, where they have been ex- 
posed to the sunshine. They must be 
shoots of this season’s growth. The 
leaves should be removed as soon as 
they are cut, but care should be taken 
not to break them off. They should be 
eut off, using a sharp knife, leaving 
foot stalks about %4 inch long, as shown 
in the figure at the left. This short 
piece or foot stalk is left so as to hold 
the bud in place while it is being in- 
serted, and as a protection to the dor- 
mant bud. A few inches of the soft, 
immature terminal of the scion stick, as 
it is called, should be cut off. As many 
bud sticks as may be needed for a day’s 
work can be cut, trimmed and kept in 
a damp cloth for immediate use, 

A knife, similar to the one shown 
herewith, is best suited for the work. 
The keen edge is so indispensable, it is 
well to keep a whetstone close at hand. 
To insert a bud, first select a smooth 
place in the stock, clean it from dust or 
dirt and remove any leaves which may 
be in the way. Make an upright in- 
cision, about an inch long, through the 
bark, and a short crosscut at the upper 
end. The bark is then raised with the 
thin end of the handle or the blade of 





THE BUD INSERTED AND WRAPPED. 


the knife. An expert budder always 
opens the incision with the blade of his 
knife by giving it a peculiar turn as he 
completes the cut. The opening ready 
for the bud is shown in the figure. 

The bud should now be cut from the 
stick, the knife entering about % inch 
below the foot stalk and coming out 
about the same distance, or a little 
more, above; thus removing a thin slice 
of wood along with the bud. The bud, 


* shown in the illustration, is now ready 


to be inserted. Beginning at the upper 
end of the long incision in the stock, it 
is pushed down gently to the lower end. 
If a portion of iit extends above the 
crosscut, it should he cut off so as to 
make a neat fit. The bud inserted ready 
for wrapping is shown in the picture. 
The bud should be tied at once. Ex- 
elude the air. Begin at the lower 


FARM 


end and proceed upward, cover both 
incisions, but leave out the _ foot 
stalk and the bud, and finish with 
a knot. Woolen yarn or narrow 
strips of muslin will answer for ty- 
ing. In extensive operations, raffia, 
rrepared from the leaves of a palm 
tree found on the island of Madagascar, 
is used. It is imported and kept for 
sale at seed stores. In a week or so, if 
the operation has been successful, the 
foot stalk will remain green or drop off 
on being touched. If it has dried up and 
remains fast, the operation has failed. 
But if the bark still lifts easily, the 
tree (or branch) may be budded again, 
choosing a new place to make the in- 
cision and insert the bud. 

In about three weeks the tying may 
be taken off, and nothing more will be 
needed until spring. Toward the end of 
March, the stock is to be cut off 2 or 3 
tnches above the bud, which will soon 
begin to grow. But sprouts from the 
stock, both above and below the bud, 
will also grow vigorously and must be 
rubbed off to prevent them from rob- 
bing the bud. In July or August fol- 
lowing, the stub—the piece of the stock 
above the bud—is to be cut off with a 
sloping cut, on the side opposite to the 
hud and close to it. Sticks of buds can 
be sent many miles by mail or express, 
if they are wrapped in moss, barely 
damp—such as may be found on old 
logs in the woods. Outside of this 
should be a covering of oiled paper to 
prevent drying out; then another 
wrapping of paper to receive the ad- 
dress. 





Store Caves for Fruit. 
G. H. VAN HOUTON, IOWA, 





Some years ago fruit growers thought 
that the introduction of cold storage 
would revolutionize the business and 
about do away with ordinary cellar 
storage. They believed that early apples 
could be kept in cold storage through- 
out the fall season, and thus come into 
competition with the winter apples. 
While great success has been had with 
refrigeration, the average farmer wiil 
still have no cause to change from the 
old-fashioned cellar method, if he uses 
common sense and care in preserving 
his apples. I know of nothing more de- 
sirabde than first-class Genet applies 


buried in the ground and kept until 
spring. 
In a properly constructed and well- 


fruit and vegetables 
should keep all winter. Farmers should 
bear in mind that it does not hurt 
apples to freeze, so long as they are 
buried deep enough to prevent thawing 
before springtime. It is wise to put ona 
mulch of straw or litter, after the 
ground is frozen, to prevent the fruit 
from thawing during a warm _§ spell. 
Generally I would say a cave is more 
desirable than a cellar. A well-bricked 
cave arched over and nicely cemented 
will not cost too much for the average 
farmer. The satisfaction of such a stor- 
age house will fully repay the extra 
work and expense. 

Good results are obtained by sub- 
earth ventilators. In caves these are 
made as deep as the nature of the 
ground will permit, preferably so the 
top of the ventilator will not be above 
the level of the ground. Tiling should 
be laid from some point that is sev- 
eral rods from the cave; it should enter 
at the bottom of the cave, and be so 
constructed as to act as a drain in 
case water should seep into the cellar. 
Tiling should be large enough to allow 
a good inflow of air, and a good opening 
should be maintained for the exclusion 
of foul atmosphere in the cave. By the 
use of this system of ventilation, out- 
side air is cooled and circulated in the 
cave while all impurities are carried off. 
If a farmer cannot see his way clear 
to build such a storage cave, his cellar 
should be opened in the fall, when the 
air is cool, and closed when the weather 
is yet warm. The cellar should be kept 
tightly closed during warm and windy 
days of the fall. My experience has 
been that apples stored in a well con- 


manared cellar, 


AND ORCHARD 





structed cave may be kept with less 
average loss than in cold storage, and 
certainly at a greatly reduced cost, 





Geraniums for Winter Decoration. 
FRANCES C, KINER, ILLINOIS, 





Geraniums are fine for winter bloom- 
ing. It is best not to keep the old 
plants. Young ones look much’ better, 
bloom better and take up less room. 
Young slips should be started in July 
or August in cans filled with leaf mold 
or light sandy soil. Ghey may be stuck 
into clear sand, kept saturated with 
water and kept in a warm place. 

In two or three weeks they will make 
roots and start to grow. Then they 














FIG 1—HEAVY THILLS. 


can be shifted each one to a thumb pot, 
and later removed to larger pots. Ger- 
aniums that are to flower do better in 
small pots, a 7-inch one being large 
enough for plants two years old.. No 
liquid manure or stimulant is needed 
unless the soil is very poor, until they 
are taken indoors. If buds should form 
through the summer, they can be 
pinched off as soon as they appear 
and the plant will bloom much better 
for it after being placed in the window. 
Geraniums need plenty of sunlight to 
bloom well in winter. 


Three-Horse Eveners. 
A. F. SHULL, OHIO, 





The problem of side draft is the diffi- 
culty of three-horse teaming, for most 
eveners do not obviate it entirely. 


Teamsters in my section who desire to 
use three horses generally adopt the 


SE ar 











FIG 2—SHORT ARM. 


heavy thills shown in Fig 1. The weight 
of the thills is borne entirely by the 
middle horse, as they are hung in hooks 
attached to a broad strap over the 
back. The middle singletree swings 
from the same pin as the doubletree for 
the outer horses. 

Where it is necessary to use a tongue, 
divide the doubletree into thirds and 
place the pin one-third the length from 
the end next the two horses. Then give 
the near horse a longer portion of the 
tongue chains, or as in western wagons, 
of the neck yoke. Even then it is nec- 


essary to build a short arm at the side 
of the tongue (Fig 2), but it is so short 
that side draft is nearly eliminated. 
Such a plan will be quite effective in 
two-wheeled implements where the load 
is behind the axle, tending to keep the 
tongue straight. It may be added that 





3 See ee | 
FIG 3—TONGUELESS EVENER. 
side draft is further lessened by hitch- 
ing as far as possible from the load 
and using a long tongue. 

For tongueless vehicles and imple- 
ments, Fig 3 shows a very good evener. 
Its construction is made plain by the 
drawing. In attaching the middle sin- 
gletreee, be careful that the irons at 
the inner ends of the small doubletrees 
are pivoted so as to move sidewise free- 
ly,as distance between ends is variable, 











How to Build a Good Silo. 





[From Page 61] 

bursting hoops or stripping threads. 
The place for the line of doors shouid 
be selected with a view to convenienca 
to feeding. It is not usually advisable 
to have more than one line of doors, 
one above another. The lower doors 
should be above the second ana third 
hoops. 

Arrangements must be made for the 
dcors at the time the staves are set. It 
is well to begin placing staves near 
point where line of doors is to come, 
so that finish may be made at this point 
and cutting for doors done at this time,’ 
Select the place. for door and start 
sawing in edge of stave at line where 
top and bottom of door will be. Insert 
saw, as shown by line in Fig 3, making 
a bevel with opening largest on inside 
of silo. Door can only be inserted ana 
removed from inside. When filling set 
in place and press firmly home with 
well tamped silage. A good size fora 
door is about 2% feet long by 2 feet 
wide. This will admit a large basket 
and is of a size to permit ease in hand- 
ling. Use cleats 2x3 or 2x4 inches in 
Iength the exact width of door. These 
must be hollowed out from end to cen- 
ter to conform to circle. Bolt these 
cleats to top and bottom of where door 
is to be cut, as shown by sectional view 
in Fig 3. Then the door may be 
sawed out. Place a piece of tarred 
paper at top and bottom when door is 
set in place as silo is filled. This pre- 
cludes the entrance of air through any 
irregularity of saw line. An outline of 
the completed door is shown in Fig 4. 

Any available material may be used 
in the construction of the roof, which 
should be wide enough to project over 
sides and to afford all protection pos- 
sible to walls of silo from storm. The 
roof need not be airtight above top of 
silo. The painting of the outside of this 
or any other wooden silo is not so much 
a matter of taste and appearance as of 
economy. The application of paint 
should only be made after staves are 
drawn close together. If this precauticn 
is not taken paint will enter cracks 
and harden, preventing staves from be- 
ing drawn tightly together. The paint- 
ing of the inside of the silo seems a 
matter open to rational discussion pro 
and con, although the practice with 
many feeders is to give the inside a 
coat of coal tar annually long enough 
before filling to thoroughly dry. This 
should be done after sides have been 
scraped and brushed perfectly clean. 

oo 

Silage Easily Obtained—At this date 
farmers and dairymen do not hesitate 
when it comes to building silos. The 
task is not a severe one, particularly 
when the value of silage is taken into 
consideration. Twenty years ago it re- 
quired considerable figuring and a great 
deal of expense to get a silo. This is now 
much simplified and the silo is looked 
upon as a necessity for producing milk 
at profitable figures. The Harder Mfg 
Co of Cobleskill, N Y, can greatly as- 
sist you if you desire to put up a silo 
this summer. This concern sells a silo 
for much less than it can be built for 
at home, and the purchaser has the sat- 
isfaction of getting one of the best silos 
cbtainable. Write for full information, 
stating that this journal asked you to 
do so. 





Wheat Is an Excellent Feed for 
young pigs and shotes. When cheap, 
farmers will do well to use it as a part, 
at least, of their grain ration. Where 
wheat screenings can be obtained, they 
may be substituted for pure grain. 
Wheat or wheat screenings should be 
ground before feeding. 

Argentine Meat in Belgium—Owing 
to the prevailing high prices for butch- 
ers’ meat of all kinds, attention has 
lately been directed to the importatior 
of beef and mutton in cold storage. The 
meat is sent in cold storage direct from 
Argentina to Antwerp and is reputed 
to be of excellent quality. 











Planting Strawberries Late. 


D. B.. THOMAS, WRIGHT COUNTY, ~ 





I do not set strawberry plants in ear- 
ly spring, because then the weeds and 
must be fought all summer. In 
old plants will send out run- 
ners and produce many young ones, 
These are the ones to use, and they are 
much more vigorous than old ones, I 
make a new patch every year, it being 
less trouble to set new ones than to 
clear weeds ana grass from the old bed. 
Then; too,.I think they are more pro- 
ductive. 

Prepare two or three rows across a 
100-foot garden; t will grow plenty 
for an ordinary fa y if well fertilized 

id cared for. Plow the land good and 
make® it fine 6 or 8 inches deep and lay 

tfofflingrows 3 feet apart. Raise the 
rows an-rinch or two above the level 
of,ythegsurrounding soil, and set the 
nlants{in,July or August. Set them 
about 2 feet apart in the row and water 

hen setting. The plants may also 
1dditional watering and shad- 
but if you have 
be bothered 


grass 


‘June the 


require 
from time to time, 
to do this, you will. not 


uch with grass and weeds. 

They are best cultivated with a wheel 
} but if you haven’t this, use a gar- 
l rake and rake up the surface a 
little about once a week to make a dust 


ind keep down grass. In culti- 


. ng, draw all runners around into a 
bout 6 inches wide, and by fall 
vill have a nicely matted row. 


t during winter with a mulch of 
Rake out between the rows 
ring without any more cultivation. 
1is work, except the first prepara- 
of the. soil, may be done by the 


nd children if the husband has no 


sort. 


scssesnneniasiliiasiamtaitanian 
Agriculture of Scandinavia. 
Norway are united un- 


single 


Sweden and 


ye sovereignty, forming a 


l ed monarchy, under King Oscar II, 
t ng as a unit in their relations to 
f rn countries, but distinct in their 
fnternal administrations. With a con- 
siderable part of its thousands of miles 
of territory reaching into the Arctic 
zone, Sweden possesses a climate which 
is much milder than might be sup- 
posed, due to the fact of the temper- 
ing influence of the Gulf stream, flow- 

g along the Norwegian coast, The 


ea of Sweden is 172,920 square miles 
and the population in 1903 5,200,000, the 
latter showing an increase since 1850 


of 46% Agriculture is the leading oc- 
upation, fully one-half the entire pop- 
ulation being engaged in such pursuits, 
Swedish soil produces rye and barley 

in the very same latitude which finds 
Greenland clothed in perpetual snow; 
the summers as a rule are extremely 
hot and the winters decidedly cold. 
There are more than 331.000 farms in 
Sv ee by far the greater proportion 
being cultivated by their owners. Hay 
ranks as the most important crop, oats 
and rye are the staple cereals, though 
barley, wheat and maslin are also 
in considerable quantities. Po- 


grown 
tatoes are raised extensively, also su- 

rar beets, turnips and legumes, 
Of the acreage in crops, about 28% 
riven over to pasturage and corn fod- 
24% to oats, 12% winter rye, 614% 


barley, 4% potatoes. Sweden’s wheat 
yp is small. The potato crop avera- 
ages about 47,000,000 bushels, turnips 
d other roots 13,000,000. The produc- 


tion of sugar beets is increasing rap- 
idly. The rate of yield per acre in au- 


tumn sown grain is about 22 bushels, 
spring grain 29 bushels, potatoes 125 
bushels. With a vast extent of natural 


meadows, Sweden is well adapted to the 
live stock industry. Butter is one of 
the leading exports of the country, the 
number of milch cows showing a steady 
increase from year to year. The princi- 
pal crops of Sweden are remarkably 
uniform in size from year to year. 
Sweden is not important as a buyer 
of American farm products, purchas- 


ing only moderate quantities, and at 
the same time affording sharp competi- 
tion for our own dairymen in supply- 
ing England with butter and cheese. 
Her imports are largely cereals and 
flour, hops, cotton and animal foods. 
Sweden exports more live animals than 
she imports, but the trade is unimpor- 
tant, while her exports of animal food 
stuffs are liberal. Her butter exports 
are most important. Exports of ce- 
reals are comprised almost exclusively 
of oats. The leading articles exported 
from the United States to Sweden di- 
rect are cotton, mineral oils, wheat and 
fertilizers, no one of these mounting 
into big figures. 
NORWAY. 

Norway has a milder climate than 
any other country in the same latitude, 
due in large measure to the warm wWa- 
ters of the Gulf stream, which skirt 
its shores. Barley ripens as far north 
as 70 degrees, rye 69, oats 68, and wheat 
not beyond 64 degrees. Potatoes are 
grown with success in the most north- 
erly regions. The area of Norway is 
124,442 square miles, and the vopulation 
in 1903 was 2,200,000, nearly all native 


‘OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Holsteins Lead in the Test. 


The results obtained during the first 
ten days of the dairy cow demonstra- 
tion, which is now being carried on in 
the department of live stock at the St 
Louis exposition, show the Holstein 
breed off very favorably. These tests 
began June 15 and the figures are the 
average for the first ten days of the 
test. Each cow in each group was 
weighed very carefully, and will con- 
tinue to be throughout the experiment, 
for the purpose of determining the in- 
crease and decrease in the live weight 
of each cow during the time she is 
taking part in the demonstration. 

Comparative figures of the breeds be- 
ing tested as per pounds of milk, butter 
fat and solids not fat per day per cow 
are as follows: 





Solids 

Milk Butter fat not fat 

lbs lbs lbs 

Holstein .......61.5 2.05 4.59 

Brown Swiss ..51.1 1.67 4.39 
eee 43.8 1.86 3.7 
Shorthorn .....37.2 1.26 3. 


The Holsteins received each day per 
cow, cut alfalfa 6.3 pounds, corn hearts 





; 














TWO OF THE BEST JAPANESE PLUMS 


The Abundance and Burbank Japanese plums were imported by Luther 


Burbank in 1884-5 
of this sort. 
and rich; quality good. 
fruit is roundish. 
makes it a desirable market fruit. 


Out of people emigrating from 
Norway, practically 99% come to the 
United States. The area under actual 
cultivation has been estimated to com- 
prise only 3% of the total. 

Potatoes form the leading Norwegian 
crop in value, and of the cereals raised 
oats, barley, beans and peas are culti- 
vated to some extent. The annual crop 
of potatoes approximates 24,000,000 
bushels, barley 4,000,000 bushels, oats 
10,000,000 bushels. The raising of live 
stock is probably the most important 
branch of Norwegian agriculture, the 
numbers showing fair growth from 
year <o year. Norway buys in foreign 
countries breadstuffs to the extent of 
about $9,000,000 annually. 

Norway’s exports are about a third 
products of the fisheries, and as much 
more products of the forests. She ships 
annually direct to this country mer- 
chandise to the extent of about $500,- 
000 and buys $2,500,000. The chief im- 
ports from the United States are min- 
eral oils, hides, tallow and meats, with 
some wheat, flour, tobacco and cotton, 
all of these forming only a small item 
in our total trade with foreign coun- 
tries. Norway is not an important fac- 
tor in our trade in farm products. 


born, 





“I saw your ady in old reliable A A.” 


Abundance is one of the best known and popular plums 
The color is bright red Overlaying a yellow ground; 
The Burbank is dark, metallic red on yellow. 
It is a very heavy bearer, and its large, 


flavor sweet 
The 
attractive color 


7.6, union grains 12.6, green clover 
65.8. The Brown Swiss, alfalfa 8 pounds, 
hominy 7.75, malt sprouts 7.5, gluten 
meal 7, green clover 60. The Short- 
horns received alfalfa hay 12.7, silage 
12, bran 5.4, corn meal 2.2, oil meal 
1.4, cottonseed 1.3, ground oats 3.5, glue 
ten feed 2.9. The Jerseys received al- 
falfa hay 16.2, silage 12.5, bran 2.1, corn 
meal 4.3, oil meal 1.5, cut alfalfa 5.6, 
cottonseed 1.2, ground oats 2.2, gluten 
feed 3.6, distillers’ grain .8. These fig- 
ures represent the proportions during 
the first ten days of the test. The 
experiment is only nicely begun and it 
will be watched with much interest 
throughout the dairy world. 


a 





Potatoes form a valuable addition to 
the dairy cow’s ration, provided no 
other succulent feed is available. They 
must be fed in connection with some 
nitrogenous feed such as oil meal, or 
gluten feed, and at no time must they 
form the principal portion of a cow's 
ration. Steamed potatoes are eaten 
readily by cows. 

The Capacity of Soil to produce crops 
will be limited by that substance which 
is relatively deficient in the soil. If 
the element which is lacking is sup- 
plied, the activity of the other soil ma- 
terials will be increased, 
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Potash 


Fills the Grain Sacks. 


Potash is a necessary nourishment 
for grain and all other crops. 

Write to-day for our valuable books 
on “Fertilization”—full of information 
that every farmer should possess— 
sent free to applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 





















MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO. 


216 it Water &t., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





« d 
Pecan Trees and Nuts tecdiine thes ese 3 
years old.) THE G.M.BACON PECAN 60. Cinc.), Dewitt, Ga. 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50-cent book o 

Caltare and Profits of Gine 
seng FREE. Send for it, 


D.BRANDT, Box 620, Bremen, Ohio. 











ie 
“Investigate the Monarch” 
Hydraulic Press before 
buying. Special Con- 
srue tion, A Ageed © Cou- 


Capacity and hes 
ac an 
PRESS ES Catalogue free. - 
MONARCH @& MACHINERY COMPANY, 
41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 

66 99N yoodchucks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 

“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 
exceedingly mall.” 80 





e@ weevil, but you can 


grindwith Fuma Carbon Bisulphide ar goin 


DWARD FR. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, new crop. home 
grown. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


Fortunes in this plant. Eastiy 
ger n. Roots and seeds for sale. 
ion in your garden. sheat in 

Fall. Book let_and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, “MO. 


A FRUIT: BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. — 


Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma. 
ow Man ny Apples 


Cidert No matter;it 
HY ‘D it RA usea 


AULIC 
CIDE! RESS 


and the 1, a be bet 


























urer and will keep longer, 
*t buy antil you get our 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO. 
8 Main 8t., Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 





Store them without rehandiing 


=—less decay—one time 
eaves. 4. Strongane breakage. 

No. 1—heavy—lic. 
isk for Ser tree booklet No, 14 


Geneva Cooperege Co., Geneva, 9. 





Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. Tvrowédridge.. nee 











Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton...... 
he Ice Crop. Z. L. Hiles.cccccccceeses se 
chamen UDD COMPANY 


lace, New York, N. Y. 


2 Lafayette 
- Chicago, Ill. 


arquette Building, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year, Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid, 

RiNEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb%5 to Febriiary 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
continued fer another year after your 


the journal f 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When or “ering a chance 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as the'r new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
liit subscriptions, Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc. on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment. 

OUR GUARANTEF-—With each subscriber to the 
American Agricultnrist we positively guarantee, 
whi'+ his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
ie .llowed in our columns unless we believe that 
guy subseriber can sefely do business with the ad- 
rertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not. undertake to adjust trifling 
a'fferences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
ome week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement anneared, and the subscriber must nrove 
thot in w-iting to the advertiser he said: “IT saw 
your advin theold reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES shonld he made hv nostoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amonnts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, JULY 23, 1904 











The reorganization of our rural 
schools in many places is a step in the 
right direction. It is possible to com- 
bine several schools into one and sup- 
pert what is known as a union school 
to better advantage than where they 
are kept in distinct districts. There is 
much room for improvement along 
these lines. Farmers should take the 
matter under consideration and see if 
they cannot unite their schools and 
make them better than they are at pres- 
ent. 


> 





The grange is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, Our recent canvass of the situation 
in every state, shows that the order 
is steadily increasing its membership 
and that farmers are more enthu- 
siastic than ever before in the work of 
this splendid organization. Let the good 
work go on. Now that the harvest sea- 
son is upon us, it will be somewhat dif- 
ficult to get farmers together for the 
errmanization of new granges during the 
next fow wecks. A great deal of mis- 
sionary work can be done during this 
time and many farmers can be brought 
into line this fall. Patrons everywhere 
should work for the good of the order 
and do what they can to increase its 
membership and influence. 


It is not often that a trunk railroad 
gets down on its autocratic knees and 
humbly begs the pardon of its patrons. 
This is what the Pennsylvania has done 
to New York fruit commission mer- 
chants, however. For months the Penn- 
sylvania permitted its piers to continue 
to fall into decay despite protests from 
shippers. Then to cap the climax it 
refused to assort carload shipments of 
produce as did some other roads. Just 





before the big Georgia peach movement 
of 3500 cars started, this whole business, 
which the Pennsylvania had considered 
solely its own, was switched over to 


EDITORIAL 


the Baltimore and Ohio, upon prom- 
ises of fulfilling all concessions that 
had been solicited of the Pennsylvania. 
The latter line, once it ascertained the 
move of shippers and commission men 
to be no bluff, immediately started its 
representatives on some heavy recla- 
mation work. Now the attitude of the 
road’s Officials is highly conciliatory, 
but the boycotters are cautiously biding 
the fulfillment of promises before go- 
ing back. It is to be regretted that 
every country district has not the op- 
portunity presented the Georgia ship- 
pers. Such a condition is decidedly more 
pleasing to the consigners who are 
being “pinched” by their railroads, 





The question of foreign competition 
along agricultural lines is being freely 
discussed by the English daily press. 
Writers say other and less contentious 
remedies should be taken to aid the 
3ritish farmer than protective legisla- 
tion, which often brings a two-edged 
result. Co-operation, more complete 
organization, and the improvement of 
railroad facilities are given as essen- 
tials needed to combat foreign compe- 
tition. It is pointed out that the Eng- 
lish railway companies are doing all in 
their power to encourage and stimulate 
co-operative transport, believing that 
indirectly they will be benefited by its 
development. Their attitude is in 
marked contrast to the action of many 
American lines, which the moment 
they find themselves‘ free from com- 
petition, shove up rates, lengthen their 
schedule, take off trains and adopt 
other so-called economical methods 
that not only aggravate but antagonize 
the farmer. 


While high prices for products are 
very desirable, it must be remembered 
that unusual values limit consumption 
and bring on stagnation in business. 
This is just what has occurred. The 
low prices during the last years of the 
19th century stimulated consumption, 
which brought about increased demand. 
This demand resulted in great prosper- 
ity, and a consequent upturn in values, 
not only for commodities, but for labor 
as well. Had this been wisely regulated 
the comparative high plane of values 
could have been maintained, and the 
prosperous condition of the country 
continued. But shortsighted men in al- 
most every department pushed values 
to the limit. The natural result fol- 
lowed. Consumption was curtailed, 
business began to flag, and a “tight- 
ness” is prevalent almost everywhere, 
being most pronounced in the east. It 
may be some time before business is 
aggressive as it has been during the 
past three or four years. All this might 
have been avoided, and it is to be hoped 
that the lesson which every period of 
this kind teaches will be remembered 
better than any previous one. 


—_ 








The progress of education and re- 
search in agriculture and mechanic arts 
in the United States is splendidly 
shown in the exhibit for which congress 
made a special appropriation at the 
St Louis exposition. The distinctive 
features of the work of our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations were 
never shown to better advantage, It is 
without doubt the most complete and 
comprehensive display of the kind ever 
collected. In no special field of edu- 
cation and research has there’ been 
greater progress during the last decade 
than along the agricultural and indus- 
trial lines represented by our agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 
This exhibit has been made possible by 
the co-operation of specialists of all 
departments of agriculture throughout 
this country. Farmers and others who 
visited the exposition should not fail 
to make a careful study of this exhibit. 
It is located in the palace of education, 
—<—>____—_- 

Actual work on the New York state_ 
barge canal will be commenced about 
August 15. As the law stands, ample 
provision has been made for raising 








funds to prosecute this work rapidly. 
Now that this big ditch is to be con- 
structed, even though the farmers of 
the state do not want it, nothing should 


be done to hinder the progress of the_ 


work and have it completed as soon as 
possible. Farmers should, however, 
protest against any tendency toward 
corruption, extravagance and negli- 
gence in the prosecution of this huge 
undertaking. We fear, however, that 
the final outcome will be one of disap- 
pointment. If the enterprise is com- 
pleted without scandal, farmers and 
other taxpayers in the state can con- 
gratulate themselves that. different 
methods were used than those employed 
in the building of the state capitol at 
Albany and making improvements on 
the old canal, as well as other public 
enterprises of this sort. 
ee 

A rice organ gives figures showing 
how big a slice the retailer secures in 
handling that crop. Averaging a sea- 
son’s business, it was found that the 
farmer or planter received 2% cents per 
pound for his product. The miller next 
handled the rice and disposed of it to 
the broker or jobber for 3% cents per 
pound, making 1 cent profit. The jobber 
sold at 4 cents, netting % cent. The re- 
tailer disposed of the rice in small par- 
cels to consumers at 9 cents per pound. 
By these various stages of marketing 
the rice, it is seen that the handsome 
profits, relatively speaking, accrued to 
all but the farmer. While the miller 
and jobber apparently fell way behind 
the retailer, it must be remembered 
that their business is conducted on such 
an extensive scale the volume of trade 
returns fat dividends in the face of 
comparatively small profits per pound. 
Any way one figures, it hardly looks 
equitable for a simple food product like 
rice to retail for nearly four times as 
much as the farmer sells it for. Both 
the producer and the consumer have 
ample room for complaint. 

A timely word of warning which 
should be heeded comes from Edward 
M. Conley, vice and deputy consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City. He points out the 
folly of attempts at tropical agriculture 
by persons who have no knowledge of 
tropical conditions or the growing of 
tropical crops. He urges American set- 
tlers in Mexico to grow crops with 
which they are familiar and experi- 
ment on a small scale only with na- 
tive crops until they are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. No person, says Mr 
Conley, should decide to engage in bus- 
iness in Mexico without first visiting 
the country and looking over the ground 
thoroughly and carefully. There is 12 
tendency on the part of many Ameri- 
cans to rush into Mexico for the pur- 
pose of exploiting that country, and in- 
eidentally acquiring wealth quickly. It 
is apparent that conditions are such in 
Mexico that most of these men are 
deomed to failure. There are good op- 
portunities for wide-awake business 
men down there, but no better opportu- 
nities than our own country affords. 
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A good way for you to put yourself 
in touch with dealers of goods from 
first hands is to carefully read each is- 
sue of this paper. Every year thousands 
of dollars’ worth of advertisements are 
offered us by firms concerning whose 
good intentions we have doubts. This 
business is invariably refused. In ad- 
dition to this, we further protect you 
from all danger of fraud by the guaran- 
tee published on this page. Always be 
Sure and say you saw the advertise- 
mrent in this paper. 


-— 
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Liberal rations are always profit- 
able for the right kind of dairy cows. 
A certain proportion is required for 
maintaining live weight. If all the 
food supplies must be used for this 
purpose, none is available for milk 
production. If an excess above that 
required for this purpose is provided 
that goes largely into the production of 
milk, 








Our Story of the News, 
50,000 Butchers on Strike. 


What threatens to be one of the most 
serious strikes in years was instituted 
at Chicago when 20,000 butchers at the 
great Union stock yards quit work, 
Simultaneously 30,000 butchers in Kan-~ 
sas City, South Omaha, East St Louis 
St Joseph, Ft Worth, New York city, 
St Paul and Sioux City went out. These, 
with over 20,000 allied workers in the 
big slaughtering houses, make a total 
of over 70,000 men involved in the 
strike, and business interests aggreguat- 
ing $100,000,000 are practically at a 
standstill as a result. Hopes of a peace- 
able adjustment of the difficulty were 
entertained at first, but the refusal of 
the operators to promise to take back 
all strikers put an end to arbitration. 
Only on this condition were the strik- 
ers willing to leave the question of la- 
bor and wages to arbitration. Rioting 
has begun at Chicago, and if the strike 
is not soon settled serious trouble is 
feared. 


Spain Fostering Tobacco Culture. 











Spain is endeavoring to make herself 
independent of Cuba in regard to to- 
bacco supplies. Efforts are being cen- 
tered on tobacco culture in the Canary 
islands, which are possessions of Spain. 
The latter govt has compelled its to- 
bacco regie to contract 220,000 lbs of to- 
bacco from Canary island farmers an- 
nually for the next 4 yrs. Supplies will 
be purchased direct from growers, the 
price being the same as the ruling val- 
ues for prime Havana. 

As a large per cent of the Canary is- 
land farmers were at one time in Cuba 
and are practical tobacco growers, they. 
know how to raise fine leaf. It is 
claimed the action of the Spanish govt 
will reduce ’04 exports from Cuba to 
Spain by 1600 to 2000 bales, leaving that 
much Cuban tobacco to be worked into 
the U S or other countries. According 
to consular reports, land is held at fab- 
ulous prices in the Canaries. Good soit 
with water facilities has been sold at 
$4800 p a. 


Told in Short Para graphs. 


With little or no resistance the Jap- 
anese have occupied Yin-Kow, the port 
of Niu-Chwang at the mouth of the 
Liao river. This is the most important 
port of Manchuria and gives the Japs 
command of the gulf of Liao-Tung, 
affording them a new naval base nearer 
the present seat of the war. Conflict- 
ing reports come from the fighting 
about Port Arthur. 

Paul Kruger, former president of the 
Transvaal republic and the central fig- 
ure in the memorable struggle of the 


Boers against the British, is dead at 
Clarens, Switz, aged 79 years. With 
the special permission of the British 


ministry the Boer leader’s dying wish 
to be buried in the Transvaal will be 
granted. 





Pres Diaz of Mexico has been re- 
elected president and Ramon Corral 
vice-president. Pres Diaz is said to be 
aging rapidly, and M Corral will prob- 
ably soon succeed him. 

A cloudburst over the hills northeast 
of Manila, P I, wiped out the suburban 
town of San Juan del Monte, killing 
200 people and destroying property 
worth $2,000,000. In 27 hours 17 inches 
of rain feil. 

Mayor Samuel M. Jones of Toledo, O, 
known throughout the country as 
“Golden Rule” Jones is dead, aged 58 
years, 

Because of the unprecedented num- 
ber of deaths from pneumonia in New 
¥ork city last winter, the board of 
health has been granted an appro- 
priation of $10,000 to seek the cause for 
the immense mortality and discover, if 
possible, a remedy. 

M Santos-Dumont will not return to 
the St Louis exposition to compete in 
the airship contests, as his damaged 
balloon cannot be repaired in time. 


Belongs to Owner of Land—k. K. &%., 


New York: Manure, in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, belongs 
to the owner of the land. 





Reduced Tobacco Crop in Sight. 

The prediction made in these columns 
early in the season of a pronounced de- 
crease in the tobacco acreage of the U S 
this yr is borne out quite emphatically 
by the July crop bulletin of the dept of 

eri, Official estimates for the shrink- 

ve in acreage is 22.3%, as compared 
with last yr. The true import of this 
tailment on the part of tobacco rais- 
ers is apparently not fully realized by 
the general public in view of the fairly 
od condition of the growing plant. 

If the government figures for acreage 
are tentative, the area devoted to to- 
bacco in the U §S this season is 806,320 a. 
Undoubtedly this is the smallest for any 

on in the past 5 yrs. Compared 

h the early 90's, the present tobacco 
ige appears liberal, yet it must be 
borne in mind that tobacco consump- 

n has increased tremendously in the 

10 yrs and large yields are needed. 
03 tobacco crop @ggregated 815,- 

2000 Ibs, and the yield the preceding 
821,822,000 lbs, both crops show- 
ing an average yield p a of a little un- 

800 Ibs. Allowing full 800 lbs p a for 
present acreage, it is evident that 
yr’s crop should not exceed 650,000,- 

With this promised decrease in 

iuction of 165,000,000 lbs, it is highly 

able that there will be no excuse of 

plus of tobacco to account for any 
low prices for the ’04 crop. 

Only four states show a larger acre- 

voted to tobacco this yr than last, 


i none of these are rated as among 
t! ivy producers. They are Fla, 
Miss, Tex and Ark. S C exhibits the 


st incomprehensible curtailment of 
vhich pulls her acreage down from 
11,643 a. N C and Tenn are 


40.149 a to 
' d with a curtailment of 67% and 

N Y¥ comes next with 69% 
THE RESTRICTION IN CIGAR LEAF SECTIONS, 
While the average reduction in acre- 
in the cigar wrapper producing 


state is not as large as the average 
curtailment for the country as a whole, 
it is neve — “ss a serious restriction, 
Fla and parts of O show an increase, 
but these are more than offset by losses 
e! here. The N E acreage is 7% 
maller than last season, N Y 31%, Pa 
Wis 21% and Ga 8%. 


Last yr the cigar leaf toabcco states 
the exception of O produced 134,- 
19.472 lbs of tobacco. This yr, if the 


rage yield p a be about on a par 
h last season, the difference in area 
make the yield only 112,913,000 Ibs, 
decrease of 15%. There is hope that 
verage output of tobacco p a will 
heavier than last season. Also that 
quality will show a marked im- 
ovement—certainly there is plenty of 
1m for the latter. If these two con- 
neies are realized, the loss in acre- 

ll not be of such tremendous sig- 





Philippine Tobacco Menace. 





In view of the fact that agitation is 
ing waged for the maintenance of 
the tariff on Philippine tobacco, figures 
howing the export trade of our far 
eastern possessions should prove of in- 
terest. Last yr the Philippines sent out 
19,249,000 Ibs tobacco, which was only a 


moderate decrease from the preceding 
ison, Spain was the heaviest pur- 
chaser, securing more than 50% Aus- 
ria-Hungary purchased nearly 1-5, and 
rh Netherlands pf ese 1-20 of the sup- 


ply 

lt is noted that France, Austria, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Hungary all 
increased their tobacco purchase in the 
Philippines last yr. The supply sent to 
the U §, 9168 lbs, is quite insignificant. 
However, experts claim that the soil 
and climate of the Philippines are such 
that great expansion could be given the 
production of tobacco and all that is 
needed to stimulate this is lower duties 
in the chief tobacco importing nations. 
Exports of cigarets from the Philippines 
last yr showed an increase of 130% over 
02, the bulk of the shipments going to 
Hongkong. 

As indicatiive of how great a price- 
depressing influence Philippine tobac- 
co, if given free swing, could exert in 
the U S, it might be cited that the av- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth. 


fertilizers. 


erage value of Philippine exports in ’03 
was barely 5c p lb. This compares 
rather discouragingly with the export 
value of 9%c p lb for U § tobacco ship- 
ments to foreign countries. Price lists 
of various tobacco manufacturers in 
Manila show that a cigar of fair qual- 
ity brings only 2c » lb. 

To Eradicate the. Tobacco Weevil. 


—s 


This season considerable complaint 
has been made by tobacco growers of 
the south at the inroads made by the 
bug known at the tobacco stalk weevil. 
The insect is most destructive in young 
tender plants. It is common in culti- 
vated lands, while in prairie sections 
and fields previously untilled they 
rarely if ever appear. The weevil cen- 
ters in the stalk of tobacco and in the 
jimson weed as well. Its eggs are de- 
posited at the lower side of the midrib 
of the leaf. 

Among the methods of destroying the 
pest is that of application of paris 
green followed by the use of an arsen- 
ical spray. The latter prepared at the 
rate of 1 lb of arsenate of lead to 
100 gals of water, it is said, will not 
scorch the plants, and remains longer 
than paris green which washes off 
during heavy rains. A second spraying 
is often necessary, sometimes bordeaux 
mixture being used, although the latter 
is not thought to be as effective as the 
other application. After damaged 
leaves are cut destroy them. 

oS 


Cuban Competition in Cigars. 





The new reciprocity treaty between 
the U S and Cuba has been in effect 
for several months. While figures re- 


lating to tobacco imports during the 
period in which the new law is in op- 
eration may not hold good for all time 
io come, they are nevertheless quite 
significant. According to statistics fur- 
nished by the dept of commerce and 
labor the 20% reduction in the tariff on 
tobacco has resulted in a heavy in- 
crease in imports of cigars into U § 
from the island. For the 4 mos ended 
May 1, ’04, there were received from 
Cuba a total of 461,470 lbs of cigars, 
an increase of 140% over '03. A sur- 
prising feature of the trade, however, 
is the sharp reduction in valuations. 
According to government figures the to- 
tal value of Cuban cigar imports for 
the 04 period was $1,103,274, or an aver- 
age of $2.39 p lb, while for ’03 the av- 
erage was $5.76 p Ib. 

This showing of increased cigar im- 
ports, in view of the fact that the out- 
put of cigars in the U S the past spring 
has not compared favorably with last 
year, is a matter of concern to grow- 
ers of cigar leaf tobacco. In levying 
the tariff the government estimated 
10 lbs to each 1000 cigars. Using this 
as a basis it is seen that the U S has 
handled 26,951,100 more Cuban cigars 
for the first four months of ‘04 than 
in ’03. 

Where this materially affects the 
grower is in the possibility of imported 
cigar prices being brought down to a 
basis where they will enter into sharp 
competition with domestic fine grades. 
Figuring on government valuation, it 
is found that the average cost of 1000 
Cuban cigars laid down in the U §S, un- 
der the old Dingley tariff, including the 
specific duty of $4.50 p Ib and ad 
valorem duty of 25%, was $117 p 1000. 
Using the same computation of figures 
for the business ended May 1, '04, it 
is seen that the cost p 1000 cigars is 
only $64.70. This makes the net cost of 
Cuban cigars in the U S 44% cheaper 
than in ’03. It is thus evident that both 
retailers and wholesalers could afford 
to make heavy cuts in prices, judging 
from figures brought forth by the 
Cuban cigar trade at the opening of ’04. 

In regard to imports of leaf tobacco 
from Cuba, figures are not so alarming. 
However, it was not expected that 
there would be a pronounced enlarge- 
ment in shipments of unmanufactured 
grades at the outset. Imports of this 
class of tobacco from Jan 1 to May 1, 
"04, were 7,265,518 lbs, with an aver- 
age value of 45.2c p Ib. In the same 
period last year imports were 7,852,667 
Ibs, an average valuation of 44c p Ib. 
In ’02 the imports were 8,564,000 Ibs, an 
average valuation of 41.4c p lb. The ’04 
business shows a moderate decrease, 
but the increase in cigar imports far 
offsets the results in unmanufactured 
tobacco. 
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Michigan Lands 
New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 

The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 

hibitions in quality and variety, 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 

New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered. 

: The Implement Display 
will exceed_the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention each 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. 

, The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to date. 

Farm Produce 

This department promises to be larger than ever, 

and will be one of the most attractive features of 


the fair. 

Dairy Exhibit 
will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 
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Southern Edition 


‘For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
‘American Agriculturist aims to make 
through study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local 
lconditions supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
‘old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


| ‘NORTH CAROLINA 





"Iredell Co—Weather favorable for all 
‘kinds of farm work, and farmers well 
up with their work. Wheat threshing 
has been begun and a good yield is re- 
ported. Cotton rather small for the 
time of year, but still growing; the ear- 
lier crop is blooming. Most corn in silk 
and tassel. Apples plentiful. Peaches 
scarce. Blackberries scarce. 

Swan Co—Wheat harvested in good 
condition. Oats looking well. Corn is 
doing fine. Plenty of rain. Crops have 
been worked better than usual. No cot- 
ton raised in this part of the state. An 
abundant fruit crop, 


Halifax Co—For the last month there 
has been fine growing weather, although 
there has been a little too much rain 
lately. Grass is growing rapidly; it has 
been too wet to work. 


Davie Co—Farmers here are begin- 
ning to studyand read more about their 
ealling. They are learning that deep 
plowing, good seed and shallow culti- 
vation pays. Improved machinery is 
being introduced and labor-saving im- 
plements. Labor is very scarce and 
very unreliable, especially the negro 
portion. I have just finished harvest- 
ing a very large wheat crop with oniy 
myself and two sons to do the work. 
T also have a large corn and cotton crop 
out, and have not hired anyone for a 
single day’s work up to this time. It 
takes good managing and rapid work, 
but I use every improved tool I can that 
can be used here. As soon as I get in 
my crops, I begin running weeders and 
cultivators over the land. By this 
means I get ahead of grass and weeds 
and keep so. This is a fine farming 
country.—[P. L. Earle. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hardin Co—Corn about all laid by: 
outlook fine. Pastures and meadows 
good. Oats fair. No threshing done yet. 
Wheat about 80% of average; quality 
extra good, if it doesn’t sprout in shock. 
Some hog cholera. Fruit falling badly. 
Berry crop fine. 

Todd Co—Farmers through cutting 
wheat; acreage small, but quality bet- 
ter than for years. More corn planted 
in this section than for years. Farmers 
were late in planting and cutworms de- 
stroyed many fields, which had to be 
planted over, making the crop later 
still. It has been well cultivated and 
with plenty of moisture there will be 
an enormous crop. Oats fine. Tobacco 
looking well, but is several days late 
and the smallest crop for years. 


ARKANSAS. 


Carroll Co—Wheat and oats are all 
cut and in the shock. Wheat is fine and 
oats a good average crop. Corn good, 
but needs working badly, owing to so 
much rain. Small fruit a full crop. Ap- 
ples and peaches about 60%. Pastures 
fine. All stock in good condition. Hogs 
increasing rapidly. Bees making plen- 
ty of honey. 

Howard Co—Crops in general look 
fairly well, despite the unfavorable 
weather. The spring was very cool and 
rainy. Fruit a good crop. 

Carroll Co—Corn acreage about the 
same as last year; crop a little back- 
ward. Rye doing fine. Potatoes will 
make an excellent yield. Hay acreage 
an average one, but crop only fair. 











Winter wheat came through in fine 
1 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


shape. Oats doing fairly well. Apples 
and peaches about one-half an average 
crop. A great many pigs and shotes on 
hand. Usual number of cattle on hand, 
but not many fed here for shipment. 

Crawford Co—Crops are small, owing 
to late, cool spring. Fruit crops are 
very promising, with the exception of 
apples, which will not be a full crop. 
Fruits and berries are very profitable 
crops here, netting the grower big prof- 
its almost every year. Rain has been 
plentiful of late. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 





Laurens Co—Wheat good in grain; 
extra small area sown. Considerable 
land not cultivated. Labor scarce. Corn 
looking better than cotton. What sor- 
ghum is planted is doing well and bids 
fair to make a good crop of syrup. A 
small hay crop sown on account of the 
searcity and high price of peas, In this 
part of the state farmers sow peas and 
do so, as he has not been in Ala yet. It 





? 





MARYLAND. 


Compton, St Mary’s Co, July 16— 
Threshing has begun; yield fine, some 
fields making 30 bus p a. Early po- 
tatoes have been dug and have yielded 
fine. Winter oats made good yield, Hay 
cutting over; the crop a short. one, 
Spring sown grass seed doing poorly, 
owing to lack of rain. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, July 17— 
Very little threshing done yet on account 
of frequent showers. Wheat turning out 
well; usually threshing is all over by 
this time. Corn looking fine and tassel- 
ing in a few fields. Much timothy hay 
has been hurt by rain, but more 
through overripeness. Early potatoes 
a good crop; late potatoes coming up 
well. Gardens in good condition, 


New London, Frederick Co, July 18— 
Wheat all on shock and in barns; crop 
unusually light. Some few fields were 
not cut. Much hay down and much is 
ruined by the frequent rains. Corn is 





HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK DAIRYMAN 


Pleasant View farm is the home of H. R. Pettis of Delaware county, N Y, 
who keeps a herd of 37 cows and some young stock. He believes in keep- 
ing a thoroughbred bull and raising some heifer calves every year from the 


best cows. The 


8 acres of corn for silage, which is cut 
a 28-ft elevator, 


one-horse power, which also runs 


cutting 12 or 15 two-horse wagon loads 
the five states milk producers’ assn, and can see where the 


firm believer in 


farmers have accomplished a great deal by it. 


farm contains 170 acres. 


He usually puts in 100 loads of hay, 
into %-in lengths. He cuts with a 
and has no trouble in 
of corn every day. Mr Pettis is a 


He thinks success is sure to 


follow if the farmers stick together and build and run their own creameries. 
He also believes they should go a step further and form an association of all 
the creameries for mutual help and protection. 


is also very likely that the southern 
cane growers will be brought here this 
fall. This organization has about 600 
delegates. The govt has set aside $30,- 
000 to experiment with cane, the main 
object being to secure it against fer- 
mentation. It is also easily adulterated. 
So interested has Ga become in the mat- 
ter, it has passed a law against its 
adulteration. At their meeting recently 
the Montgomery Co farmers’ assn also 
took up the matter of individuals and 
firms sending out so-called cotton let- 
ters, and asked that the dept of agri in 
Washington look into it and see that 
they do not send out false and injurious 
matter, 


OREGON. 


Grasshoppers Appear in Large 
Numbers—Grasshoppers by the million 
are appearing in some localities in Mor- 
row Co. They have settled in great 
numbers in the Sand Hollow district, a 
farming district about 10 miles north- 
east of Heppner, where they are doing 
considerable damage, principally to al- 
falfa and the hop crop, and in some 
places are eating the gardens. The 
first crop of alfalfa, which was im- 
mense, has practically all been saved, 
but it is feared that very little of the 
second crop can be saved, owing to the 
ravages of these insects that are still 
congregating in the fields. 


looking well, but needs more cultiva- 
tion. Oats good, but small acreage. Ap- 
ples will not be very abundant; all other 
fruits plentiful. Early potatoes are 
good. Gardens look well. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, July 18— 
Late cabbage set out. Early apples 
ripe. Oat crop good. Hay crop fair. 
Canners contracting for tomatoes at 
25ec p bu. Early corn ready for mar- 
ket. Horse flies abundant. Potato 
crop promising. Increased acreage in 
sweet corn. 


CALIFORNIA. 





San Bernardino Co—The apricot sea- 
son is on and the work of drying will be 
pushed along with all rapidity until the 
entire crop has been harvested. The 
apricots, which are early this year, are 
mostly of the Royal variety, and are 
exceptionally fine, though not so plenti- 
ful as in years past. Last year’s fruit 
was small and many thousand pounds 
were picked, but such is not the case 
this season. It is of a larger quantity, 
but like cherries and other early fruit, 
it is of better quality. 


Fruit Growers Elect Officers—At a 


recent meeting of the fruit growers’ 
league, recently held at Los Angeles, 
officers and directors were elected as 
follows: Pres, W. H. Avery; vice-pres, 
M. H. Streight; sec, C. H, Stone; direc- 


tors, J. L. Means, William Irving, Wil- 


liam Foxton, Abbott Kinney, W. J. 
Withers, Kenneth McRae, A. S. Brad- 
ford, E. C. Seymour, O. W. Prescott and 
S. Berry. 

Santa Barbara Co—Peaches and ap- 
pies will make heavy yields in ths sec- 
tion. Oats doing nicely. Corn a little 
backward. Barley excellent. Potatoes 
will be a trifle short. Hay acreage not 
as large as last year by 15%: crop in 
pretty good shape. Very few cattle 
fattened here, except on grass and beet 
pulp. Very few sheep here. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery Co—The farmers in this 
county, with the aid of those of other 
sections of the state, are preparing to 
have a great time in Montgomery some 
time this fall. The time set is Aug 8, 
when an institute will be held; and a 
barbecue. Sec Wilson will be asked to 
attend, and it is very likely that he will! 
sorghum together, planting about 1 bu 
of peas and \ bu of orange sorghum 
seed to the acre for hay, and it makes 
fine hay. 


MISSOURI. 


Carroll Co— Wheat in shock is dam- 
aged at least 20% by continuous rain» 
weather; fully one-third of the crop is 
standing in the field. Ground has been 
very wet, delaying all farm work. Som: 
corn fields are clean, but most of the 
crop is weedy. The plant is small, bu 
if the season is favorable from now on, 
corn will make a fair crop. Hay very 
good and ready to harvest as soon as 
weather will permit. Pastures excellent. 
Oa 3 promise a very good yield if they 
can be saved. 





Saline Co—Excessive rains since July 
1 have damaged the wheat crop consid 
erably. Considerable of the crop is bad 
ly rusted and not worth while cutting 
Much that was cut will not pay for 
threshing. Corn in bad shape, low anil 
grassy. Ground too wet to plow and 
prospects in general very unfavorable 

Pettis Co—Wheat harvest completed 
and shows a light yield of good quality. 
Oats look promising. Early corn grow- 
ing well, but the later planting has 
been much injured by wet and cold. 
—Iay crop good. A large pig crop. A 
big crop of white clover. Corn selling 
for 50c p bu. 


Scott Co—Corn in good condition and 


most of the crop is laid by. Wheat 
threshing in full blast, but has been 
greatly interrupted by rains. Wheat 


yielding a good crop. New wheat opened 
at 85c p bu, corn 50c p bu. Oats yield- 
ing a good crop. 

Barton Co—Owing to the excessive 
rains the crop outlook is rather discour- 


aging. Wheat mostly in shock. Oats 
ripe and failing down. Corn growing. 
but needs plowing and sunshine. Fruit 


crop short. Potatoes good and an abun- 
dant crop, but they are commencing to 
rot. 


Webster Co—Wheat harvest under 
way and in most instances quality good 
Oats promise fair to good yield. Hay 
prospects very favorable, but harves 
of same will be about 2 wks later than 
usual. Corn doing well, but in most 
fields it is quite weedy, owing to wet 
weather. The outlook for potatoes and 
other vegetables is fine, unless present 
wet weather continues long. All kinds 
of live stock doing well. Apples not 
more than one-half crop. Peaches, ex- 
cept seedlings, a short yield. A good 
crop of cherries and plums; big crop of 
blackberries; strawberries and goose- 
berries were a big crop. 


TENNESSEE. 





Knox Co—Crops are reasonably good 
and clean, Some complaint of stand of 
cotton, but it looks well and is growing. 
Fruit crop very fine, especially peaches. 
Strawberries and tomatoes not so goo! 
in quality and price. Cabbage brough! 
good prices. The farmers’ institut» 
work is flourishing here. Wheat cro; 
good; a large acreage will be sown thi: 
fall. Lands are advancing in price ani 
improving in quality. 


“T saw your ad in the old reliable A A.”” 














DELAWARE. 


_ 


sTillville, Sussex Co, July 18—Owing 
to dry weather the potato crop is short 
and prices are low. Harvest is over and 
wheat promises to be a good yield, The 
acreage is large. Corn is looking well. 
f£egs 16c p doz, hay $18 p ton, corn 
scarce at 70c p bu, wheat 90c. Sweet 
potatoes looking well. 


‘Millsboro, Sussex Co, July 17—Wheat 
harvest about over; crop larger than 
expected and quality good. Potato ship- 
Early apples of fair qual- 
itv. Some fine cabbage. Immense yield 
of string beans. Green corn almose 
ready. Garden truck doing well. Corn 
flourishing. Farmers still sowing peas. 
Wegs and poultry stiil high. Old corn 


ments large. 


is scarce and it sells at 70c p bu. To- 
matoes for canning in bloom. Much 
replanting had to be done during dry 


spell. 

Dover, Kent Co, July 16—Wheat 
threshing has begun, with about the av- 
erage yield. The weather has been 
cloudy and rainy, with numerous thun- 
der guses, which have deen favorable to 


the growth of corn, grass and vegeta- 
bles, but very unfavorable for threshing 
wheat and making hay. Raspberries 


and blackberries are still being market- 
ed at fair prices. The crops of each 
have been short. Some of the earlier 
varieties of peaches are beginning t9 
ripen. A number of fruit growers of 
this county have organized a produce 
The object is to distribute 
1! farmers’ produce in a judicious 

nner and seek the best markets. 
They were led to take this step by the 
success of a similar organization in the 
jiower part of the peninsula, Much dam- 
’ to fruits and growing crops by the 
recent hail storms, A dangerous dis- 
ease has attacked cattle near Milford, 
having killed five out of one herd with- 
in a week. It is hoped, however, that 
the disease has been checked. Lightning 
has also killed several horses and cattle 
] ly. Early planted corn has been 
laid by. Early potatoes are being dug. 
While the yield in some patches is good, 
in others it is poor. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Landisville, Atlantic Co, July 17— 
Bountiful rains have improved all veg- 
Garden truck looking fine. 
Corn very uneven, Blackberries going 
to market; yield light, but prices fair. 
Grapes heavily loaded; no rot as yet. 
New strawberry beds generally poor; 
plants seem to die as fast as planted. 
farmers have replanted’ three 
times and still have no stand; others 

ive plowed fields and planted corn. 
Sweet potatoes look promising. 

Warrensville, Somerset Co, July 18— 
A good soaking rain fell recently, just 
at the time when all vegetables were 
badly in need of it; raspberries had be- 
gun to get yellow. Harvesting has be- 
eun, Wheat_has been looking thin, but 
the heads are quite a good size. 


exchange. 





etables, 


pome 


Kingston, Somerset Co, July 18—A 
heavy rain followed by a violent thun- 
der storm visited this place recently, 
soaking the ground thoroughly to a good 
depth. Hay crop large. Good wheat 
and rye crops. Potato crop never more 
promising. 

Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co, July 
18—Season for the past two months has 
heen anything but favorable to the 
hay crop. This immediate section is 
said to produce more hay than any part 
of the state, but unfavorable condi- 
tions cut short the crop one half. This 
is also a great dairy section, and the 
farmers with few exceptions are mak- 
ing all the milk they can with the help 
they can get to do the work. Wheat 
is a good crop this year, and nearly 
all in shock, but owing to the continued 
rains, it has been impossible to get it 
together and the wheat is growing in 
shock. Corn is looking well, and prom- 
ises a large crop. Potatoes are a good 
crop this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Gettysburg, Adams Co, July 18—This 
section of the state has experienced an 
unusually wet June and July so far, 
extending over the harvesting period, 
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and much difficulty and loss have been 
sustained by the farmers from spoiled 
hay crops lying mown in the fields and 
thoroughly soaked day after day. The 
harvest promised a heavy crop of hay 
and a good crop of wheat. Most of the 
wheat is cut and shocked in the field, 
soaked also. Oats look well and a good 
crop is anticipated. There has been 
trouble with the corn, owing to defec- 
tive seed in some cases, in other cases 
part of the planting washed out. Plenty 
of hot sun, however, will insure a heavy 
yield. Old timothy hay is selling at $8 
to $9 p ton, against $12 to $14 six 
months ago, and still lower prices are 
looked for. 





Rains a Factor in Cotton. 





In parts of Mississippi, prospects for 
the new cotton crop have been cut down 
somewhat by reason of heavy rains, 
which made many fields foul. The 
same complaints came from parts of 
the Memphis district. Some cool weath- 
er Was experienced in Texas, yet the 
plant there is ten or 15 days earlier than 
last season. In southwestern Georgia, 
conditions are highly flattering. The 
only danger that planters now fear are 
excessive rains later in the season, or 
the increasing prevalence of caterpil- 
lars. Cotton exports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 showed an aggregate val- 
uation of $370,490,000, a gain of $54,593,- 
000. over the preceding year. Mi'l own- 
ers of South Carolina will hold a meet- 
ing next week to settle on a basis of 
future prices. Persistent rumors are 
afloat of prospectiv2 reductions in 
wages of cotton mill operators in parts 
of N E. Spot cotton sold around lle 
p lb at New York. 

According to a report by Dr Cook, 
entomologist for the department of ag- 
riculture, preliminary trials with Gua- 
temalan ants in destroying the cotton 
boll weevil in Texas have proved suc- 
cessful. After an assurance by officials 
that extreme care would be exercised 
to see that the weevil destroyer should 
not be permitted to become a pest, the 
cotton planters who at firs+ objected to 
its dissemination agreed to withdraw 
their protest. After four weeks’ cap- 
tivity on a sugar diet, the Central 
American ants were turned loose in a 
field invested by weevils. Not only that 
great enemy to cotton, but also the mis- 
chievous Texas red ants were prompt- 
ly destroyed by the imported insect. 





Crop Situation in Missouri Valley. 





When American Agriculturist pub- 
lished its July crop report, based upon 
data gathered up to and including July 
1, it expressly indicated that weather 
conditions immediately following that 
date had been very unfavorable in the 
Missouri valley, but that no attempt 
had been made to discontinue the re- 
turns of correspondents, in accordance 
with conditions which had happened 
after the reports were made. On the 
basis of the data presented as repre- 
senting conditions on July 1, it was a 
reasonable assumption that the total 
winter wheat crop of the country would 
equal 375,000,000 bushels and at the same 
time it was readily deduced from con- 
dition figures that Kansas alone would 
furnish 80,000,000 of this total. 

The last week of June had been 
marked by continued and excessive 
rainfall throughout a considerable part 
of the Missouri valley, but the amount 
of damage done at that time was in- 
significant. The same conditions, how- 
ever, continued to prevail until abous 
the tenth to the 12th of the month, 
and the result has been an enormous 
crop loss, heaviest in Kansas, but par- 
ticularly marked also in southern 
Nebraska and western Missouri. 

Kansas wheat, which should have 
been all in the shock at least by July 
4, was to a very large extent still uncut 
ten days later and throughout the cen- 
tral and northern portions of the state 
fields of dead ripe grain were exposed 
to daily rainfall and wind storms for 
fully two weeks after they should have 
been cut. It is not possible even yet to 
estimate definitely the extent of dam- 
age, but as a result of a special investi- 
gation which American Agriculturist has 
made through its county correspond- 
ents, it would be reasonable to believe 
that in Kansas alone, the shrinkage in 
the wheat, both quantity and tee 34 
is probably equivalent to 30, 
bushels, while the loss in the other 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


winter wheat belt may easily add an- 
other 20,000,000 bushels, thus in ten days 
reducing the possible winter wheat crop 
of the country by fully 50,000,000 bushels. 

The situation so far as corn is con- 
cerned, in the Missouri valley, while 
not equally bad, at the same time is 
exceedingly serious. In Kansas in par- 
ticular, a large percentage of bottom 
lands in the eastern, central and 
northern portions of the state has been 
Overflow one or more times since 
planting and for weeks there has been 
no opportunity to cultivate the fields. 
As a result, corn is very small, aver- 
aging only a few inches high, where if 
should be in tassel. The fields are ex- 
ceedingly foul with weeds. This is 
especially true in the case of listed 
corn, where water standing in the fur- 
row has left the plant yellow and sick- 
ly, as well as overgrown with weeds. 

In Missouri and Nebraska the situa- 
tion is not quite so bad, but the plant 
is small and cultivation has been inter- 
fered with during the first two weeks 
in July, so that fields which were orig- 
inally clean are now becoming foul. 
Warm weather during the first ten days 
of July stimulated more rapid growth 
than had been experienced before, so 
that even in the most seriously affected 
sections of Kansas wherever fields were 
clean, the crop has improved since 
that date. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


~~ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs; flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

dress 


silos, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCE. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES related to Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Pauline; females bred to Sir Johanna Rue 
De Kol; see June 2th issue; also Chester White 
pigs. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 

2 aeueenne calnaaiee — 

AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIRES—Registered 
heifer calf five months, fine one; five young sows, 
farrow in Sept and Oct. HOMER J. BROWN, 
Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINAS—March, April, May pigs; 
sows bred; Sunshines, Perfections, Tecumsehs; 
prices low, B. H. ACKLEY, Laccyville, Pa, 

















PAIR registered black Percheron mares, also two 
Pairs of gray Percherons, weigh 2600. J. H. HOP- 
KINS, Mount Sinai, Long Island, N Y 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Bull calves, two 
months old: heifers, year old. BUTTERFIELD 
CO, South Montrose, Pa. 
BERKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred. 
Must sell. For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, 0. 
~ REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Service boars and 
spring pies, Prices reasonable. GEO EDDY, Chasm 
Falls, N 


~ FRENCH Coach stallions and mares. Rerkshire 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups. FE. 8S. AKIN, Ensenore, 
N Y. 

















~ REGISTERED HOUSTEIN bull cal?, with official 
backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, N Y, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Very 
stocky; all plants are grown in rows and average 
an inch apart in the row. Celery, Golden Self 
Bleaching, Giant Pascal White Plume, Golden 
Heart, $1.00 per 1000, 80 cents 500. Cabbage, Dan- 
ish Ballhead, Surehead, All Seasons, Stone Mason, 





Flat Dutch, Sc per 1000, 60 cents 500, $3.50 5000, 
$6.50 10,00. F, W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Chese 
ter, N J. 

CELERY PLANTS—White and Pink Plume, 


Giant Pascal, $1.50 per thousand; larger lots at ree 
oe. BENJ HARTZELL, Shepherdstown, 
a. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


_OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich’ gt, New York. 


LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years. 
GIBBS & BRO. Philadelphia, Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


23 COLLIE puppies, from registered trained 
drivers MAYHEW, Bethel, Ct. 


- EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
nok one eges. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
o, Pa, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOU CAN PARE apples and vegetables quicker 
and waste less, also slice potato chins and cncum- 
bers, if you send 10c silver or stamps to RAYMOND 
CO, Spencer, Mass. Article slips on any knife; 
agents wanted, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Read by Half a [liillion People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
§ Cents Per Word. 


A MIDDLE-AGED MAN wants position as gen- 
eral farmer; has 28 years’ experience, besides read- 
ing good agricultural books; I was taught farmi 
at school, | was raised in a farm and have 
references; I take pleasure trying to make crops 
grow; I had two small trials myself, a sheep and 
potatoes, and was a success. Address JAS LISTON, 
Cos Cob, Ct, until the Ist of Angust, after that 
Mills Hotel, Bleecker St, New York City. 














WANTED—Amegrican man as foreman on coun- 
try place near New York; wife to take care of 
house in winter; cottage provided in summer 
Address V. E, TITUS, 751 Fifth Ave, N Y City, 


_ 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


BURDERING THE OCEAN—106 acres; cuts ® 
tons hay and grows fine crops of corn, potatoes, 
oats, vegetables and small fruits; excellent chance 
for poultry; good home cash markets; Sw cords 
wood; nice lot of valuable tember; 75 apple trees; 
excellent spring water; good {f-room house; barn 
30x33; 50 lots for summer homes lately sdld here; 
hotel just built close by: few steps to steamboat 
landing, Owner has interests elsewhere and will 
include 3 good cows, horse, farmfng tools, wagon, 
ete, for only $1600, Splendid sailing and fishing; 
clams and lobsters right on your own shore; values 
in this vicinity are increasing rapidly, and it will 
be a money-making farm for someone. Write us 
for traveling instructions, so that you can go te 
see it at once; illustrated lists of other New Eng- 
land farms with reliable information of soils, crops, 
markets, climate, etc, mailed free. E, A, STROUT, 
Farm Department 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, 
or Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 


MUST BE SOLD soon as ible—30-acre farm 
for sale, under high state of cultivation; good res- 
idence, outbuildings, fruit trees, large barn, never- 
failing water piped to barn; located at Ovid, Sen- 
eca Co, N Y. Price $170. MICHAEL CUN- 
NINGHAM, 














INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc, STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FOR EXCHANGE —Florida seashore hotel, open 
all year, paying $5000 net profit annually; wanted 
a first-class farm, completely stocked. F. 
FLOURNOY, 114 Newark Ave, Jersey City, N J. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit. 
ultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
terature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


Fila. 
~FARMS_For fich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 


Well Pleased with Results. 


I am well pleased with the results of 
my seed advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist.—{A. L, Haines, Ft Fair- 
field, Me. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle Hogs} 
_| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 } 1903 


7O 





Sheep 
Per 100 1bs ——— 





1904, 1203 









Chicago .....+++/ $6.40) #5.55 *5.65)$5.90/$5.15|$4.25 
New York....+++/ €.60| 5.50} 6.10] 625] 5.00] 5.00 
Buffalo........++} 6 50] 5.40] 6.10] 6.40) 5.25] 4.50 
Kansas City ...-) 6 95] 5.20) 5.55] 5.50) 4.75) 4.50 
Pittsburg éanseus 6 30] 6.50] 6.10! 6.50) 5.00] 4.60 











At Chicago, for a time trade was 
in a most uncertain, unstable and semi- 
paralyzed condition by reason of a gen- 
eral strike of packing house laborers. 
Shippers were advised to be very cau- 
tious in sending supplies to market. 
Quotations existent prior to the strike 
were changed greatly within the course 
of 24 hours. Small butchers and east- 
ern shippers bought steers largely at 
$5.50@6.25, cows 2.50@4.25, heifers 3.50@ 
5.50. Stockers and feeders sold at 3@ 
4.25. 

The great strike involved a total of 
55,000 men directly, and 30,000 in me- 
chanical and clerical,departments of 
the country’s various packing plants. 
The strikers wanted 18%c p hour, which 
the packers would not concede. Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St Louis, New York 
and other meat centers were all tied 
up by the walkout. It was feared that 
unless an agreement was reached by 
the belligerents, a beef famine would 
prevail in the larger cities. The day 
following the inauguration of the strike, 
meat advanced 14%,.@2c p Ib wholesale at 
Chicago. Along the Atlantic coast, 
wholesale prices jumped 2@4c p Ib, re- 
tail 3@10c, and the entire public ap- 
peared apprehensive of dire results 
should the tieup of packing plants con- 
tinue for any length of time. A feel- 
ing prevailed, however, that an early 
adjustment of differences would be se- 
cured, 

The lamb market broke $1@1.50 p 100 
Ibs the day after the strike, good 
springs selling at 6@6.50. Later a reac- 
tion ensued, prices going up to 7.50. 
Muttons also weakened. Swine brought 
5@5.60. Erratic markets could but be 
expected, however, under such condi- 
tions. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 














| Wheat ; Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ————____| 

| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago...../1.03 | .76%| .49%4! .50 | .40 | .38 
How York...!1,08 | .843, “bits! 5M, 4 an 

Ston.....- _- _ 59 -6) ¢ . 

Toledo... | 07 a ‘ot | 252 | 1424) 139” 
St Louis.....|1.02 | .7734) .49 | .49 | .38%9] .36 
od Ar 99 | 86 | 52 | 52 | 38 | 37ty 
Liverpool...| — | .89 | .60 | .65 — lao 





At Chicago, a flurry in the markets 
Was caused by reports of continued rain 
in the winter wheat district, where har- 
vest is in progress. Much of the wheat 
is said to have gone down and will be a 
loss. Cool, wet weather was also re- 
ported for much of the spring wheat re- 
gion. This combined with a good mill- 
ing demand and unfavorable reports 
from the old world resulted in an ad- 
vance of 3 to 6c for the week. The 
movement was partly speculative, and 
the hardening of prices did not con- 
tinue. New Sept sold from 838 up to 
89c, then reacted slightly, advancing or 
declining on weather conditions. Ar- 
rivals at primary points were small, 
Crop damage in Russia was a factor. 

The corn trade was active and high- 
er, in sympathy with wheat. The feel- 
ing was unsettled. Good growing 
weather tended toward weakness, while 
receipts were smaller than a year ago, 
and the shipping demand fair. Much 
depends on the weather from now on. 
‘American Agriculturist crop report 
shows the condition better than that of 
last year, while the area is large. New 
Sept sold around 48%c, advancing to 
4914c. There was considerable activity 
in Dec, which held fairly steady around 
45@45\4%c. Corn by sample in fair de- 
mand, with offerings small. 

Oats steady with very little variation 
. in price. A large acreage and the good 
condition of the crop prevents any 
marked advance, no matter what may 
be doing in other lines. New Sept held 


around 32%c, declining a fraction of a 
zent on report of favorable growing con- 
ditions, but not varying much from the 


price of the past ten days. Dec was 
steady at 33c and thereabouts. Arrivals 
were moderate, and shipments fair. 

At New York, No 2 mixed corn sold 
at 54%c p bu delivered, kiln-dried 3@ 
3.10 p sk, hominy 3.10, chops 21 p ton, 
pearl barley 2.50@4.05 p sk, clipped 
white oats 48%@5lc p bu, rye 72@75c, 
feeding barley 47@48c, malt 683@73c, No 
2 red wheat 1.0814. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Tnless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


50ld in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuaiy secured. 
Apples. 

The first °04 apples to go across the 
Atlantic left N Y recently for London. 
The shipment consisted of 260 bxs of 
Yellow Transparents from Del orchards, 

On Aug 3 and 4 the international ap- 
ple shippers’ assn will hold its annual 
convention at St Louis, Mo. 

Blight is said to be playing havoc 
with apple trees in Saratoga Co, N Y¥. 
A Wayne Co grower says Baldwins 
give more promise than other varieties. 
Columbus Co reports claim a good crop 
of early and a great shortage in late 
apples. The Megley orchard is ex- 
pected to have 5000 bbls. 

At New York, market holding about 
steady, save on green nubbins. Md, Del 
and N J 75¢e@$1.25 p bu, old Roxbury 
4 p bbl, Baldwin 3@3.50, Spy 4@4.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, a steady feeling pre- 
vails and sellers are holding out for 
$2.95 p bu for red kidney. Bulk of 
sales, however, ranges at 2.60@2.90, pea 
1.50@1.80, marrow 2.40@2.90, lima 2.40@ 
2.4744. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, firm prices on all prod- 
ucts, the market being influenced great- 
ly by the big packing house strikes. 
Veals brought 10@12c p lb, pork 6@7%c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, fall delivery evap ap- 
ples quoted at 5@5%c p lb. Spot quiet 
at 6@7c, chops $1.75@2 p 100 lbs, black- 
berries 4@5ic p lb, huckleberries 12@14c. 

Eggs. 

A lessening in arrivals, coupled with 
a somewhat broader demand than 
traders had looked for, exerted a stim- 


ulating effect upon the egg market. 
If these conditions continue, it will 
s00n be possible for holders to with- 


draw storage eggs at a profit. When 
westerns sell at 2lc in N Y the inroad 
upon refrigerator supplies may be 
quite general. 

At New York, a moderate proportion 
of western receipts graded first-class, 
These sold largely at 19@20c p doz, 
nearby 22@24c. The market was 
strengthened by the packing house 
strike. 

At Chicago. all prime stock moved 
freely at firm prices. Inferior grades 
ruled sluggish. Extras 19c p doz, fresh 
144%,@15'4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Ga watermelons are moving freely to 
northern markets. In parts of the 
State the crop is a bumper one, Within 
a radius of 25 miles of Moultrie 1200 
carloads of watermelons are expected to 
be shipped. 

The strawberry season in Oswego Co, 
N Y, is over. Shipments from this 
tamous berry district are reported 50% 
less than in ’03. Prices were as high 
as 20c p qt for shipment to N Y. Grow- 
ers are preparing to enlarge the acreage 
for next yr. 

A Burlington Co, N J, grower reports 
hail has damaged cranberry crop, pros- 
pects 50%. In Plymouth “Co, Mass, 
great loss ® reported, one farmer alone 
claiming 5000 bbls destroyed. 


At New York, preserving interests 
taking currants on a basis of 8@9c p 


qt, huckleberries 6@11c, Ga peaches $4 
@5 p bbl, gooseberries 7@8c p qt, rasp- 
berries 4@8c, blackberries 4@9c, musk- 
melons 50c@1.75 p case, watermelons 
15@20c ea, Fla pine apples 3@3.75 p bx. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a weaker tone is ap- 
parent, yet this has not materially af- 
fected quotations for top grades, which 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


are not in superabundant supply. Prime 
timothy is worth 90@95c p 100 Ibs, clover 
45@50c, salt do, rye straw $1@1.15, oat 
45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, fair demand existent. 
City bran $20@21 p ton, middlings 23@ 
25, July shipment middlings 21. 

Onions. 

Hailstorms cut down prospects on 
the Hardin Co (O) marshes, said to be 
among the great onion producing sec- 
tions of the country. In spite of the 
damage, however, dealers are estimat- 
ing an output of 750,000 bus. 

Onion acreage in Rensselaer and 
Washington counties, N Y, is 5% larger 
than in '03. Maggots cut down pros- 
pects which otherwise promised a heavy 
yield, 

At New York, a comprehensive de- 
mand quickened the market and sub- 
stantial gains were the rule. Ky stock 
brought $390@3.75 p bbl, Tex 1@1.50 p 
bu, southern 3@3.50 p bbl, eastern shore 
reds 3.50@4, Long Is 3@3.25. 

Potatoes. 

Thee first ’04 potatoes from L I 
were marketed at N Y, this season 
just 2 days later than in ’03. The crop 
developed rapidly during June. 

The potato crop in the Cape Charles 
(Va) district, is reported 40,000 bbls 
short despite a larger acreage than last 
yr. Prices $1.65@2.10 p bbl. Last yr’s 
shipments were close to 450,000 bus. 

Worms have bothered potato vines 
greatly in Madison Co, N Y, according 
to trade advices. They constitute a new 
species of pest. 

Potato crop was cut down by wet 
weather. Some growers say the yield 
will be less than last yr, despite a 
great increase in the acreage.—[Cor- 
respondent, Gloucester Co, N J. 

In parts of O excessive rains are said 
to have affected the quality of the new 
potato crop. Early tubers rotted easily 
and farmers were exceedingly anxious 
to market their crops. Local markets 
broke sharply on that account. 

At New York, the market sagged 
under the influence of heavy offerings. 
Local potatoes are now coming. Best 
sold at $1.25@1.50 p bbl. Long Island 
quoted at 1.25@1.50 p 180 lbs. 

At Chicago, local supplies coming in. 
Values sought a more midsummer 
basis. Best barreled stock in good 
supply, selling at $1.50@2, Ky and IIl 40 
@50c p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market in good shape, 
with some advance noted. Live springs 
commanded 18@20c p lb, fowls 1l4e, 
roosters 8%c, turkeys 10c, ducks 40@ 
80c p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, 
iced fowls 124%c p Ib, broilers 18@20c, 
Squabs 2@2.75 p doz. 

At Chicago, offerings proved ample 
for all requirements of trade. Turkeys 
brought 9@1ic p lb 1 w, fowls 11@11%c, 
spring chickens 14@1l6c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese $3@6 p doz, iced fowls 10@11%c p 
lb, springs 14@16c. ~ 

Rice. 

Carolina rice growers propose to 
organize for the purpose of advertising 
their product. It is claimed Car plant- 
ers scramble so in order to market 
their rice ahead of La and Tex that 
they deteriorate the quality of the 
cereal, This practice may be done 
away with. 

The southern trade appears in good 
shape. At N Y, prices were steady. 
Good domestic bringing 34%@4c p lb, 
head 44%@5\c. 

Vegetables. 

Small pickle cukes are coming from 
N J. The crop is said to be large. 
Prices $4 p 1000 compared with 5@6 
last yr. 

Ross Co, O, canners say 2000 a of 
corn were ruined by floods; early peas, 
good crop; late 20% short. In Picka- 
way Co sweet corn yield is estimated 
at 80%; tomatoes 75%. 

Peas and bean acreage about same 
as last yr, corn slightly less. First two 
doing well but corn secured poor start. 
[Correspondent, Madison Co, N Y. 

Acreage in canners’ crops is not as 
large as last yr. Corn is backward and 
much was replanted, but otherwise ap- 
pears first-class.—[Correspondent, Onei- 
da Co, N Y. 

At New York, sweet potatoes $1.25@ 
1.75 p bskt, yams 4@5 p bbi, beets 1@ 


1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 1@1.25, cabbage 
2@3.50 p 100, southern cukes 10@20c p 
bskt. hothouse 1.75 p 100, cauliflower 1 
@2 p bbi, celery 10@60c p doz, egg plant 
1@2 p bbl, sweet corn 50c@1 p 100, lettuce 
50@75c p bbl, peppers 2@2.50, peas 40@ 
75c p bu, radishes 50@60c p 100 behs: 


rhubarb 25@75c, string beans 40@50c p 
bu, squash 50c@1 p bbl, turnips 50c@1 
p 100 bchs, tomatoes 1@2.25 p bu. 


At Chicago, asparagus $1@1.25 p bch 
bx, beets 75c@1 p 100 bchs, cabbage Tie 
@1.25 p cra, carrots 75c@1 p 100 bchs, 
celery 30@50c p bx, cauliflower 75¢c@1.23 
Pp case, cukes 10@l5c p %-bu bx. 


Wool. 


Eastern manufacturers are buying 
freciy and this is increasing the eager- 
ness of specuiators to contract for west- 
erns, Seaboard markets quote O, Pa 
and ‘W Va fleeces at 30@34%c p Ib, 
washed O, Pa and N Y combing 23@ 
28c in the grease, Ky and Ind 27@29¢c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 


OHIO—At Cleveland, beef 74%4@9%c p 
lb d w, mutton 7@8c, veals 9@10c, hogs 
7T4@8c, potatoes $2.50@2.65 p bbl, on- 
ions 1.50@1.75 p bu, watermelons 15@30c 
ea, tomatoes 90c@1 p cra, spring chick- 
ens 18@21c p lb 1 w, ducks 15@16c, cheese 
8@9c p lb, eggs 18@19c p doz, wheat 1@ 
1.07 p bu, corn 50@53c, oats 41@42%c. 


At Cincinnati, cheese 8%@9'%4c p Ib, 
eggs 16c p doz, spring chickens 16@ 
lic p Ib 1 w, ducks 12@13c, dried apples 
2'%4@44ec, broom corn 5@6%c, beeswax 
29c, green hides 64%.@7't%sc, wool 20@2ic, 
wheat $1@1.08 p bu, corn 51@53c, oats 
40@44c, rye 73c, hay 12.50@13.75 p ton, 
Wheat straw 7, bran 16@17. 

At Columbus, potatoes dropped to 49 
@50c p bu, cabbage $20 p ton, turnips 
75c p bu, apples 3@3.50 p bbl, water- 
melons 15@20c ea, spring chTckens 17c 
p lb, eggs 16%c p doz, cheese 10c p Ib, 
hogs 3%@5\%c p lb 1 w, sheep 3@5c, 
wool 18@20c, hay 10@12 p ton, rye 55@ 
60c p bu, oats 42c, corn 62@63c, wheat 
1@1.03. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
82@87c p bu, corn 53@57c, oats 42@43%4c, 
hay $12@15.50 p ton, straw 10@24, eggs 
17@19c p doz, hens 14@14%c p lb 1 w. 
chickens 18@22c , old ducks 10c, springy 
ducks 14@1l5c, camtaloupes 1.50@2 p era, 
huckleberries 7@8c p qt, peaches 1@2 p 
cra, watermelons 10@20c p ea, potatoes 
1.50@2 p bbl; cabbage 1@2 p 100, toma- 
toes 40c@1 p carrier. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
kale $1@1.25 p bbl, spinach 35@40c p bu, 
onions 2.25@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 2.50@3, 
cabbage 1.25@1.50, cress 35@40c p doz. 
blackberries 10@1lic p qt, wheat 85@95c 
p bu, oats 44@45'%c, hay 10@14 p ton, 
straw 9@12, cheese 7@8%c p lb, eggs 17 
@19c p doz, live hens 11@13c p lb, ducks 
14@16c, roosters 7@9c, springs 16@22c. 

At Philadelphia, corn 51@57c p bu, 
Oats 42@45c, wheat 80@86c, hay $10@15 
p ton, rye straw 20@24, cabbage 75c@. 
p bbl, cukes 1.25@1.50, pears 4@5, pota- 
toes 2@2.75, eggs 17@19c p doz, cheese 
7@8%c p lb, fowls 13@13%c p lb 1 w, 
springs 18@2lc, apples 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
peaches 1@2. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 











A Silent Pilot—Nothing helps so 
much in the enjoyment of your vaca- 
tion as a good map. It shows you 
the streams and lakes you can fish, the 
mountains you can climb, the places 
of interest you can visit, and the roads 
you can wheel or tramp. The. Lacka- 
wanna railroad has just issued a set of 
colored maps on a large scale, showing 
the territory reached by its lines in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. These maps give every high- 
way, postoffice, trolley line and rail- 
road, and are so bound that they can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket. 
They are invaluable to automobile tour- 
ists and travelers, and should be owned 
by everyone who ‘wishes to be informed 
on the geography of these three states. 
The entire set in a neat cover may be 
had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
The edition is limited—write to-day. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. . 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
18 ¢ 18%c 17 ¢ 
a 21 c 21 @21%c 20 Cc 
21%@22c 22 @22%c 21 @2l%ec 
The July drop in butter prices 





awakened speculators to a moderate 
extent. Some traders believe the make 
be absorbed at present quotations, 
others aver that a _ still lower 





b will be necessary in order to whet 
tI storage appetite. Recently the N 

Produce Review estimated 503,000 
pkgs of butter in store at leading 


eenters. The output of renovated but- 
ter from the Ill district in °03-4 was 
s50,000 Ibs, a moderate increase over 

t preceding yr. 
At New York, 

, renetion took place, 
back to an ae. level. Dairy sold at 16 
( factory 13@13%c, renovated 14@ 
id the it 25,000 pkgs of butter 

to storage here last week, 

Boston, little change noted in 

} Fey northern cmy 18%@18\c p 
i . Y dairy 16@lic, renovated 1%@ 


market declined but 
bringing best cmy 


Itiss 


At Cleveland, extra cmy 18@ 
i b, dairy 14@1l5c, packing 10@ 
lic.—At Cincinnati, best cmy 18@19c p 
ll packing stock 10c.—At Columbus, 
n <et firm, cmy 19@20c p Ib, dairy 12 


Maryland- At Baltimore, best cmy 
18 p - Md, Va and Pa dairy 12@ 
13c, renovated 16@18c. 

Per cameos At Philadelphia, fine 
cmy commanded 17@18%éc p Ib, ladle 14c. 
—At Pittsburg, O and ‘Pa emy 17@18c, 
dairy 10@13c, low grade 8@9c. 


At (Caienge, market lacks snap, yet 
bi rs are by no means neglecting op- 
portunities offered by the recent de- 
eli Extra emy lic p Ib, renovated 
4c, ladles 12@12%%c, dairy 14@1l5c, pack. 
ir lie. 

The Cheese Market. 

Weather conditions so far this season 
generally proved favorable to cheese 


mikers. It is said the. quality of June- 
Ji cheese has rarely proved so ex- 
cellent as this yr. 

At New York, stocks accumulated 
and the pressure to sell was more pro- 
n d. Small colored f ec brought 
r p lb. Large white in poor de- 
] d at 744@7%4c. 

At Boston, no new features present 


to t le. Fine makes of N Y twins 
sell at 74%@8%4c p Ib. 
At Chicago, demand only fair and 
1 ket no more than steady. F. C 
( rs brought 9c p Ib, twins 8c, 
daisies 8@8%c, long horns 8c. 
‘ 4 ical 


Some Good Forage Crops—Dwarf Es- 


sex rape affords a valuable fall and 
er pasture. Alfalfa, red and crim- 
son clovers, planted with care in Oct, 


| furnish cuttings of most nutritious 


hay. Crimson clover yields only one 
( p: red clover frequently two or more, 
While alfalfa, when well established and 


carefully harvested, will last for years, 
ffording four to five crops per annum. 
A number of saccharine and non-sac- 
‘ rine sorghums can be successfully 
grown in this section, affording two or 
more cuttings per year. Cowpeas, vel- 
vet beans and Spanish peanuts furnish, 
v n well cured, most valuable forage. 
A vast array of forage and grazing 
crops can be grown here, both in winter 
and summer, and with them, supple- 
mented by cottonseed, or, preferably, 
cottonseed meal, stock of all kinds can 
be profitably grown—beef and mutton 
for home and western markets, hogs 
for local consumption, and mules and 
horses for home use.—[Director Louisi- 
na Experiment Station. 


Remedy for Boll Weevils—Dr Cook, 


the expert of the dept of agri, who has 
been experimenting with the Guate- 
malan ants as a remedy for cotton boll 
weevils, in a recent telegram to Sec 


Wilson, says that the ants promptly de- 
Stroy the weevils and the Texas red 
ants as well. 

Alfalfa Meal—s. S., New York: This 
meal is manufactured by the Alfalfa 


Meal Co, Omaha, Neb. Write for sam- 
ple and prices. 


THE 
Tobacco Nutes. 


Farmers in Oklahoma are experi- 
menting with tobacco growing. The soil 
is said to be well adapted to the plant, 
the only drawback being the high 
winds, which rip the leaves to pieces 
without they are protected by wind- 
breaks, 

A new discovery for the removal of 
mold on tobacco has been made by 
Herbert Knox, a chemist of Ware- 
house Point, Ct. If the claims of the 
inventor, which are founded on divers 
experiments conducted the past few 
months, are borne out, the discovery 
will be of great value to tobacco grow- 
ers and packers. The remedy is a 
complex mixture, neutral in nature. 
It may be used either as a spray, or it 
may be disseminated through the butts 
and to the leaves. The solution is said 
to work rapidly through the entire leaf. 

The demand for shade-grown leaf to- 
bacco in Porto Rico is said to be far 
in excess of the supply. A recent re- 
port claims that in all sections of the 
U S where this tent tobacco was ship- 
ped, it gave general satisfaction, and 
orders are being duplicated right along. 
Porto Rican planters of this kind of 
tobacco are making preparation to ex- 
tend operations. Next season it will be 
more than likely the acreage will show 
an increase of 100%, which means that 
before the yr is out some 300 a will 
be grown on the island under canvas. 
This class of leaf is being raised large- 
ly in the districts of Cayey, Juyuya 
and Utuado. The success which Porto 
Rican tent-grown tobacco is said to 
have met should be an encouragement 
to experimenters in the U §S. 

TENNESSEE. 

RORERTSON Co—About 5% of the ’03 
tobacco crop is unsold in this section. 
Prices averaged not over 5%c p Ib. 
Acreage is about 85% of last season. 
Generally young plants are doing well. 
ic . 

BovurBon Co—The °04 crop was set 
largely by machinery. Owing to lack 
of moisture it was not put out until 
later than usual, and it is doubtful if 
the crop will develop in strictly first- 
class shape. Acreage in this’ section 
shows a small increase over last yr. 
The '03 crop brought close to 9%c p Ib 
on an average, and it is about all out 
of first hands.—[J. R. R. 

NEW YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co—The new crop has se- 
cured a’ splendid start; growers claim 
plants are looking better than usual 
for the season. This speaks well for 
the coming crop, as the reduced acre- 
age this yr will give farmers ample 
opportunity to cultivate their tobacco 
more thoroughly than in the past. 
Warehouses are still engaged in ship- 
ping stock, but little buying is noted, 


Kidney Trouble—A. T. G., Kentucky, 
has a horse that fails to pass his water 
when worked or driven. Feed the ani- 
mal four quarts of good oats at a meal 
three times a day and 12 pounds good 
hay and no more. Water before feeding. 
Do not drive him too fast. Give him 
the following: Mix four ounces each 
sulphate of iron and nitrate of potas- 
sium, divide into 24 doses and give one 
at night in small bran mash until all 
are taken. 











Abortion—S. S., New York, has a 
cow that has aborted on two occasions. 
Can anything be done to prevent it? 
Three weeks before the usual time that 
she aborts, give a teaspoon phosphate 
of lime at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash and continue for two weeks after 
that period. 

Sec C. M. Freeman of the national 
grange reports that 67 new 
have been organized and 27 reorganized 
since April 1, 1904. The greatest prog- 
ress has been made in Pennsylvania, 
where 13 were organized and five reor- 
ganized. This state is followed closely 
by Michigan with 13 new granges and 
two reorganized. Maryland also reports 
ten new organizations. 





State Master Norris of New York says 
they have not yet been able to secure 
suitable and satisfactory headquarters 
at the exposition. The outlook, however, 
is more favorable and he thinks they 
will be able to present something that 
will be advantageous to all Patrons who 
desire te visit the exposition later this 
season. 


granges, 


LATEST MARKETS 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
The Grange Progressive. 


T C. ATKESON, MASTER STATE GRANGE. 


The register published by M. V. 
Brown, secretary of the state grange, 
showed four district granges and 87 
subordinate granges in good standing 
February 1. Since then seven subordi- 
nate granges have been reorganized 
and reported to this office, making a 
grand total of 98, July 1. Arrange- 
ments have been made by district 
grange No 2 to hold a field meeting in 
each of the fair counties in the dis- 
trict. 

These meetings are to be addressed 
by National Master Aaron Jones and 
the master of the state grange. They 
will be held September 13 to 16 inclu- 
sive, beginning at Aurora, -Preston 
county. A committee, composed of H. 
F. Barb and M. H. Taylor, master and 
secretary of the district grange, was 
appointed to arrange details for these 
meetings. 

The interest in the political campaign 
may retard grange progress somewhat 
for the next few months, but in spite 
of all obstacles, the grange is on the 
up grade, and is sure to keep moving if 
wise counsel prevails. The farmers of 
the state are waking up to the value of 
the grange and the good work it is do- 
ing, and ‘with increasing numbers and 
thoroughly disciplined leadership, its 
power for good will become more and 
more manifest. 


— 0 a 
Grange Notes. 


In the recent death of Col J. H. Brig- 
ham of Ohio, the grange lost one of 
its most efficient workers and warmest 
supporters. He was past master of the 
national grange for several years and 
at the time of his death he was assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture. He was 
well known to Patrons throughout the 
United States. His interesting ad- 
dresses before large audiences never 
failed to arouse enthusiasm, 

This is the time of picnics and Po- 
mona meetings. These have been very 
well attended and great interest mani- 


fested. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


An active worker in the grange in 
this state is J. E. Ewart of Raleigh 
county. He is the vice-president of the 
state dairymen’s association and a 
member of the grange legislative com- 
mittee. He is also one of the institute 
instructors and has done much mis- 
sionary work for the order. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Pomona grange No 19 held a very ine 
teresting meeting July 20 and Pomona 
grange No 11 will meet on the 27th. In 
August the hall of Ionia grange is to 
be dedicated. Farmers are closing up 
their work and much interest is being 
manifest in the progress of the grange 
in this state. 











DEDERICK'S 
BALING PRESSES 


are made for every baling need, in wood or steel, 
every style and size, from hand‘ power to the larg: 
est power — made. Why you should buy a 
ck Presses,and how wecan save you mone A. 
ae ay told in our catalogue, which illus- 
trates the —— ——— variety of baling ma- 
made. Sen @ copy to-day. It’s free, 
P.K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 93 TivoliSt., Albany, §.¥. 





DOES YOUR 5 
MONEY EARN 





Invested with the INDUSTRIAL 

Assets SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. it wil bear 
61,700,0008 earnings at this rate for every day in out 
Surplus and care. Suetia yipteewel whenever ees 


desire. ablished overten years. Our 
Profite patrons, prominent elergymen, profes- 
$160,000 f ons! and business men all over the 


country, heartily endorse our methods. 
we fusteges oe ducted under 
. ¥. Banking Dept. supervision. 
Write for full particulars 














INDUSTRIAL § ga viINas 
1138 Broadway, » York. 
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If it’s a 


DE LAVAL 


that’s all you 
need to know about a 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Send for catalogue 
and name of nearest local agent. 


~T 
_ 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortiandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
aiid 





FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 


Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier, We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, to 
carry any load. Straight or staggered 
spokes. Catalogue free, 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box l06-P, Quincy, ill. 


SILOS 


omy Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, 
Sew Machines. HARDER MFG. co., Sebleckitl, N. "Y. 


Spavin 


and Ring-bone 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemiseta, 

921 plies Stock Yards, - Chicago, IL 







































TELEPHONES {tere 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC Cw., 
173 St. Clair Street, Cieveland, Otte. 


EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Cure wabbles and make old buggies run like 
new. Quick sellers, very profitable. Agents 
wanted. Also hub covers or sand boxes. 


Address Hardware Specialty Co., Box 45, Pontiac, Michigan, 


SILO FILLING 











with machines rightly adapted to the work insures 
argest value from the corn crop. 





Gale-Baidwin and Baldwin 
Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters 


lead all others because they cut faster and with less power. 
Cut 4 convenient lengths. Reliable self feeders, 

treadle lever and device to avoid clogging. Strou | 
durable, Buy none until you have written for our catalogue. 


The Bclcher & Taylor A. T. Company, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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My Lady Long Tail. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 

They first came to me in a perforated 
tin box, traveling all night under the 
protection of Uncle Sam, some wee 
Ajax caterpillars. They brought their 
luncheon with them, too, for they were 
well wrapped up in luxuriant papaw 
leaves, and so fastidious are these fel- 
lows that no other food will satisfy 
them, and they also have the courage 
of their convictions, for they will starve 
to death rather than admit a change of 
diet. 

The Ajax larvae are the least worm- 
like of any of the caterpillars of the 
lepiodoptera, and are very jewel-like 
in their appearance as well as humble 
and undemonstrative in their general 
behavior. They are also remarkably 
slow to anger, and only as a last resort, 
when annoyed beyond endurance, will 
they shoot forth from the top of their 
heads their tiny, orange-colored osma- 
teria or scent organs and emit a strong 
odor, which doubtless is very offensive 
to their enemies. 

The markings of the Ajax larvae are 
extremely handsome, consisting of a se- 
ries of yellow and bluish-green bands, 
and around their neck or thorax is a 


Pas | 


teen rege te 





CHRYSALIS THREE TIMES NATURAL SIZE. 


conspicuous orange and black collar, 
and on the third segment, a wider band 
of the same velvety color. These cat- 
erpillars have a funny, nervous motion 
when crawling, and if they take it into 
their small noddles to go some place, 
seem always in a great hurry to get 
there. 

Of my five, one died the first day. 
Then another turned all sorts of colors 
like a livid bruise, hurried up to the 
top of the box and hastily wove a silken 
mat into which it attached its hinder- 
niost pair of legs. It then spun itself a 
silken girdle and leaned back into it, 
quietly cast its last skin and became an 
inactive but animate chrysalis. 

The others took a much longer time 
about it, and ate and ate unceasingly 
for several days, retaining their green 
color to the end, though usually the last 
act is to eject the chlorophyll from the 
system. But I find that this is more 
characteristic of the individual than of 
the species. 

Desiring to try the effect of color 
and light upon the chrysalids, I en- 
ticed one caterpillar into a box of red 
glass, but either the erimson light or 
some ill that I knew not of, caused the 
pupa to be abortive and resulted in 
nothing. Another larva “hung up” un- 
der a strong yellow light, while the 
other was allowed to develop under the 
purple of a bit of silk. 

BIRTH OF MY LADY LONG TAIL, 

The caterpillar under yellow proved 
precocious and remained in the pupa 
state but two weeks, and on account of 
its sex and extremely voluminous cau- 
dal appendage, upon its advent it was 
at once named “My Lady Long-tail.” 
Slowly and carefully she crawled out of 
her pale green chrysalis, leaving only a 
transparent case, and stepped cautious. 





NATURE STUDY 


ly onto a fold of the lace curtain at her 
window. ‘There she rested for a few 
moments, and then began to unfold the 
rosettes on her shoulders, which re- 





MY LADY LONG TAIL, 
solved themselves into a pair of gor- 
geously striped wings, which she waved 
to and fro until the air and nervous 


forces developed the circulation. She 
then shook off some drops of honey- 
colored liquid that she had secreted to 
soften the end of the chrysalis and 
make her exit more easy, and there she 
hung, a beauty in black and white, with 
a stylish dot and a distinct line parallel 
with the inner margin of each wing in 
rich crimson, to indicate that she was a 
Papilia ajax, variety abbotti, or black 
and white swallow-tail. 

tight here might have ended the life 
history of My Lady but for a series of 
unusual events in butterfly existence. 
As I had provided plenty of long- 
throated flowers for her to probe with 
her long, coiled tongue in search of 
honey, all went well for a few days un- 
til an unfortunate mix-up of a cat, a 
window sash and butterfly occurred, re- 
sulting, before I could arrive to the res- 
cue, in the breaking off of about one- 
half of her fore wings, rendering her 
almost helpless so far as flight was con- 
cerned, There seemed then to be no 
other resource but the poison jar, 
though I had intended to set her lady- 
ship at liberty as soon as the heavy 
rain was over. 

MENDING A BUTTERFLY’S WING. 

She soon became unconscious, how- 
ever, under the fumes of cyanide, and 
with as careful a touch as possible I 
“reduced” her wing fracture by setting 
on the broken corner, holding it in place 
by means of some wee squares of black 
court plaster. As these were fastened 
on the under side of the wing, the dis- 
figurement showed only as a faint line 
on the upper surface, and I laid her on 
a card to dry, preparatory to becoming 
a specimen. But the end was not yet, 
for in a few moments I noticed a slight 
quivering of her antennae, then her 
wings lifted slowly, and finally her legs 








bys 








AJAX LARVAE FEEDING, 





regained their powers of locomotion and 
within an hour she had recovered from 
the effects of the poison and was filit- 
ting upsand down the window as good 
as new, and quite ready for a square 
meal, 

To my astonishment, I saw that the 
mended wing was performing its func- 
tions as readily as the other. I must 
admit that I was delighted at the suc- 
cess of the operation, and with her re- 
turn to life. After keeping her for an- 
other day to note the progress of her 
fracture, I took her to the garden and 
gave her freedom. She at once dived 


into a morning glory’s blue depths for 
her breakfast, then, after a few false 
movements, as though endeavoring to 
catch her bearings (could she have any 
instinctive knowledge of the pawpaw 
grove in the valley a mile away?) she 
floated off over the buildings and I saw 
her no more. 


* The Promiee of Life.” 


“The editor has been deeply interested in “e* 
large number of letters received from our readers 
regarding his preachment on the Promise of Life, 
which was delivered ‘before the New York Episcopal 
clergymen’s issociation, and was printed in this 
paper May 28 and June 4 It has been hard to 
tell which were the best of these replies, but the 
prizes have been awarded as follows, and the first 
prize article is printed below: First prize, Walter 
S. Shepherd, Connecticut; second prize, Mrs Eliza- 
beth T. Belknap, New York; third prize, Emmarett 
E, Alling, Kansas, The editor was also gratified 
that out of all the correspondence only one letter 
was critical. All seemed to realize that the object 
of that preachment was to be helpful and inspiring 
to everyone. 

The Promise of Life presents itself to 
me as glittering with ‘wise sayings and 
truthful epigrams. It suggests ideas, 
compels thought, wide, varied, uplift- 
ing. Different minds, of course, will be 
attracted and moved in different ways, 
according to temperament. It will help 
all. Young or old; realist, idealist, or 
the most devout, will find treasures. to 
think over. 

It opens to me a wide range of in- 
spiring thought. A hundred sermons 
or essays could be written under its 
various heads. The promise of life— 
how much there is in that one sugges- 
tion! Life contains not only the prom- 
ise but the potency of yet higher life. 
Scientists are beginning to discern that 
the law of progress in the lower forms 
of life is based upon mutual aid; that 
the “golden rule’ holds good to the 
very foundations. What a glorious in- 
Gication this is! When fully compre- 
hended how it is going to illuminate 
and hearten the forward march. We 
have hitherto been too much impressed 
with the brutish struggle for the sur- 
vival of the strong and unscrupulous. 
We now see the place and the applica- 
tion of the rtaluistic motives, functions 
and properties. Truly, not only the 
strong, the ultra-strenuous, but the 
good, the helpful, the conscientious, 
have a place in the survival and ulti- 
mate destiny of the final product of 
the evolutionary process. 

The human mind has made wonderful 
advance in developing the natural re- 
sources of this earth, in improving its 
wild fauna and flora, and so worked 
as an agent of the Creator in beautify- 
ing this, our dwelling place and school 
of experience. We have made great 
strides in the arts and sciences, in re- 
lieving the drudgery of earning a liv- 
ing, and, so far, made possible a more 
refined existence. 

One improvement is a stepping stone 
to a still further improvement. We are 
compelled to conform to our environ- 
ment, to adjust our relationships, and 
so on ad infinitum. The human organ- 
ism, corporeally, has about reached its 
limit of development. The mind, how- 
ever, how much it has to bring into ac- 
tivity those unused brain cells, called 
attention to in your article. This last 
is a suggestion opened to me for the 
first time, and what a vista it opens! 
Truly, “it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” . 

And fhen of the possibilities and im- 
provableness of the soul, the interior 
entity, the sympathetic, emotional, in- 
tuitive being with its lofty ideals yet 
to be realized, and the further ideals 
not yet dreamed of, yet to be attained. 
Prospect enough before us to keep the 
hands busy, the brain active, and the 
heart warm. “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive what God 
hath in store.” “Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
These are great inducements, and then 
we have the assurance, “I came that ye 
might have life, and that more abun- 
dantly.”’ 

Listen to the scientist, Prof Shaler: 
“Tt is evident that when men come to 
recognize that they are not merely the 
bit of mind stuff which is revealed by 
the tiny light of consciousness, but that 
each is a great realm that has almost 
unlimited extension into the past, and 
like possibilities of unboundedness in 
the future they will respect themselves 
the more for the better understanding.” 
Yet again, to the Rev Dr Ames: “It 
seems that the soul, in all its higher 








actions, in original thought, in the cre- 


tions of genius, in the soaring of imag- 
ination, in its love of beauty and grand. 
eur, in its aspirations after a pure and 


unknown joy and especially in disin< 
terestedness, in the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and in enlightened devotion, has 
a character of divinity.” 


First Swimming Lesson of Water Ousels, 


MRS COCKERELL, 








Just behind our tent was a beautiful 
little waterfall where the water came 
down in shining spray, collecting at the 
bottom and running over a rocky bed. 
The first morning in camp I heard the 
bell like notes of the water ousel 
blending with the noise of the water, 
It was a strange, beautiful harmony, 
and one that lovers of bird music 
have crossed the continent to hear; for 
the water ousel, or dipper as it is some- 
times called, is found only in the west- 
ern mountain areas of our coun- 


try. Soon after [ discovered the 
singer and his mate and found 
that they had a nest just behing 


the spray of the fall, and I saw them 
flying through the water with the 
greatest unconcern. 

The three young ousels had _ been 
hopping about behind their water cur- 
tain for several days, when one morning 
I found them teetering up and down on 
the banks of the stream, just below the 
fall. They were curiously like their 
parents, but smaller and a bit lighter 
on the breasts and with yellow instead 
of black bills, and with the somewhat 
fluffy look which is peculiar to young 
birds. The parents were encouraginz 
them to begin the noble work of self 
support, but to their inexperienced 
eyes, I have no doubt, the water looked 
alarmingly swift and deep. 

Father Ousel swam about, using his 
tail — wings to give him just the 
right difection, and then down he went, 
coming up with a fine morsel of food 
from the bottom. The three young ones 
made a great outcry, begging for th 
food, but the father ate it’ himself, very 
slowly and deliberately it seemed to me, 
as if he would say to his young family: 
“You see how it is done, if you want 
food, go after it!” 

One wee bird, bolder than the rest, 
jumped into the water, but though ha 
kicked his feet valiantly the current 
washed him ashore, where he crept to 
a rock, a very forlorn and rumpled little 
bird. The mother then went into the 
stream and I thought it was surely the 
part of justice that she should give her 
catch to the young dipper that had 
made such a brave attempt to feed him- 
self. She thought differently, for she 
fed the one that had kept farthest 
from the water, but the one that un- 
doubtedly made the loudest outcry. 

It was a funny sight to see the whole 
family teetering up and down, the older 
birds calling to each other in the most 
anxious notes, They chattered and teet- 
ered and the old birds brought food 
from the bottom of the stream, and I 
had almost given up seeing anything 
else, when the smallest of the three 
suddenly took to the water. The cur- 
rent was swift and the little bird was 
washed about as though it were a ball 
and at last sent ashore on a little island 
in midstream. Then there was greal 
excitement in the family, the father 
and mother both visiting the island, 
and the mother actually trying to push 
the little young one into-the water. The 
father offered it a water beetle that he 
had taken at the bottom of the stream, 
and the two deserted young ones on 
the bank called out their displeasure in 
no uncertain tones, 

After a time the parents returned tv 
them, and they all disappeared among 
the rocks. The little prisoner on the 
island hopped about, going to the 
water’s edge, but apparently afraid to 
venture in. But all at once, it seemed, 
he made a mighty effort, dived to the 
bottom, and when the current set him 
ashore I saw that he had secured some 
small creature, He gave his small bobby 
tail a flirt or two, dipped his body a 
few times to rid himself of water drops 
and then went after his family, doubt- 
less to tell the story of his own bravery. 





The restoration .of the famous sta- 
dium of Athens, begun in 1899 with 
funds donated by a Greek merchant, 
has so far advanced that they are now 
placing the last of the 52,000 marble 
seats which the great amphitheater con- 
tains. 
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A Lively Camera Club. 

(Tye children’s gardens at Groton, 
Mass with which our readers are famil- 
‘ar; wound up the season last year with 
» ponfire, corn popping, etc. On the 
samc -lay was organized a camera club. 
' ‘The membership was limited to ten, 
as that is enough for really practical 





‘work, such as developing and printing, 
when close attention and plenty of 
room are desired. A Brownie No 1 
camera was given to be used by all 
members. Nearly everyone now owns 


q Brownie No 2. 

Each one was taught the mechanism 
of the camera, how to load, take the 
pictures and unload. A fee of 25 cents 
was charged and half the profits of 
pictures sold. The children have aver- 
aged $2 each. They have learned to 
intelligently and artistically talge, de- 
print and mount their pictures, 
Brownie developing machine, 
as well as the dark room. They have 
learned how to use developing and 
papers. They have made hun- 
dreds o suvenir postal cards. 

On pleasant days birds and deer were 
hur ted. The latter were seen by two 
members and good pictures of birds 
At the annual May 
festir of the village improvement 

é 1 children exhibited over 159 


yelop, 
using a 


printi 





taken by several. 


pi tu nd illustrated the work by 
veloping and printing pictures 
the exhibition. 
» has now disbanded in favor 
rdens again, but in the fall will 
tal its work again. In view of the 
fact that summer is the very best time 
of y to take photographs, it seems 
a Di club could not be continued 
thre h the vacation days. How many 
i and girl readers have cam- 
eras What do you say to a Young 
Folk's Camera club? 
aa 


The Lunch Basket. 


KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 


taki 


dur ng 





Packing a lunch basket initiates the 
routine in thousands of homes 
every work day morning of the year, 
and is considered by the majority of 
housewives one of the most irksome 
duti lemanded of them, not On ac- 
count of the labor involved, for that is 
insignificant, but because of the ever- 
present and perplexing question, ‘““‘What 
shall go into the basket that, while 
satisfying the desires of the appetite, 
will at the same time serve the individ- 
ual needs of the body?’ For the out- 
door borer, who is constantly expend- 
amounts of heat and force 
requires food containing a 
greater proportion of nitrogenous, that 
is to say, flesh-forming and muscle- 
making properties, than he of seden- 
tary habits, who needs rather food rich 
in phosphatic or nerve and brain-build- 


ing large 


energy 


ing elements. 
Cold victuals at best are relished by 
few; consequently, when preparing and 


packing a lunch basket attractiveness 
should hardly be a second considera- 
tion. In the first place, provide a dain- 
ty basket—one having a cover is to be 
preferred—and keep it sweet and clean, 
a thing next to impossible when leather 
lunch boxes or tin dinner pails are 
used. Food shut up in either for sev- 
eral hours will have a close smell. 

Baskets on the order of the picnic 
hamper on a small scale may be had 
for a slight advance in price, and wil 
prove a most satisfactory investment. 
‘Tis a mean lunch which does not boast 
its napkin of pristine freshness each 
day. For this purpose, it is better 
management to buy the small fringed 
napkins that come six in a set than to 
draw upon the regular table suprly. 
Every well regulated lunch basket his 
its own silver, that is, knife, fer, 
spoon, salt shaker and drinking cup, o¢ 
caintiest pattern, and kept bright and 
scrupulously clean. 

A goodly supply of oiled paper for 
wrapping each article of food separate- 
ly should be kept conveniently to hand. 
This paper costs a mere trifle, and con- 
tributes untold attractiveness to a 
packed lunch. By its use, sandwiches, 
cheese, chicken, fruit and cake are pre- 
served intact, and there is no coming- 
ling of flavors. 

For holding the stewed fruit, bouillon, 
salad, delicate custard and like sa- 
vories, which do so much toward mak- 
ing the cold lunch palatable, provide 
small glasses having screw tops. 

So much for the accessories; as to 


the lunch proper, advice can only be 
preffered in a general way, for, as has 
been already said, individual require- 
ments must determine of what foods it 
shall consist. 

It would appear that sandwiches are 
the rightful inheritance of the lunch 
basket, for they are always to be found 
in it. And yet ’tis not everyone who 
understands the knack of making a 
wholesome and appetizing sandwich. 
One often sees thick slices of break dot- 
ted with chunks of butter and inclosing 
tough and scraggy hunks of meat mas- 
querading under the name, but they 
can justly lay no claim to it. 

The first requisite for the making of 
a sandwich is sweet, well baked bread. 
Cut in thin symmetrical slices or 
rounds and spread with a thin coating 
of butter before slicing. Arrange the 
slices in pairs with a savory f ling be- 
tween, and you have a sandwich that 
possesses the virtue of being as good 
as it looks. The filling for the 20th 
century sandwich is not confined to 
ham, tongue ané@ beef, as formerly, but 
the range extends from flesh to veg- 
etables, and includes fish, fowl, fruit 
and nuts, the last-named being excel- 
lent as a substitute for meat. 

Cooked vegetables, as a rule, are not 
relished cold, though there are excep- 
tions. A glass of cold stewed tomatoes 
nicely seasoned will be enjoyed for a 
change if one is fond of tomatoes. 
3aked beans are as good cold as hot, 
and wil! always receive a hearty ap- 
preciation from the pean lover. On 
“bean days” cut out meat, as both are 
equal in food value. 

Salads should be a prominent feature 
of the cold lunch. Wel bleached tender 
stalks of celery, washed clean but not 
dried, then wrapped in oiled paper, will 
remain crisp for hours and are always 
relished. Do not forget the bit of 
cheese, which is not only nutritious, 
but aids digestion, when putting up the 
cold lunch. 

Ordinarily, something to drink is not 
considered a feature of the cold lunch. 
It sometimes becomes a necessity, how- 
ever, especially if the water supply be 
of questionable purity. When it is ad- 
visable, procure two flat-sided bottles 
with screw-toyp lids. Suck bottles take 
up little room and will safely convey 
the milk, cocoa or lemonade as the case 
may be. Use the bottles alternately, 
in order to keep them sweet and clean. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





Nos 4523-4539—Ready-made shirts are 
most unsatisfactory, both as to mate- 
rial and workmanship, unless one buys 
a well-known make, which usually 
costs more than the mother cares to 
spend for every-day wear. By the use 
of a good pattern, the mother can make 
three shirts at about the cost of one 
ready-made, and by so doing a good 





45283—Roy’s Outing Shirt, 8, 10, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 

4539—Boy'’s Bloomers, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9 
and 10 years. 


of the knickerbockers. Provision is 
made for elastics in regulating the full- 
fit is obtained. In the design shown 
here, we have a model of the most ap- 
proved style. A back yoke facing in 
pointed outline is used and the shirt is 
adjusted by shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The sleeves may be finished by 
wristbands or permanent cuffs, and the 
neck by neckband or turndown collar. 





A broad overlap in the front, and ri 


patch pocket, affords a neat finish to 
the garment. 

In the bloomers shown here (No 4539), 
we have a style that is much more pop- 
ular for growing boys than the tight- 
fitting trousers. In this particular 
model, a center and inside and outside 
leg seams are employed in the shaping 
ness at the knee, and a fiy or side 
closing may be adapted. Economical 
mothers need not be told how easy it 
is to make the boy a pair of “‘knickers”’ 
from a discarded or outgrown garment 
of an older brother. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


a 

Comfort and Pleasure—Would you 
rub up a lather on your face, for sh°v- 
ing, with a coarse scrubbing brush? 


It’s nearly as bad using toilet or laun- 
dry soap for the lather. After shaving 
your face ought to feel cool and smooth 
and comfortable. If it doesn’t, try real 
shaving soap, made by the J. B. Wil- 
liams company, -whose advertisement 
appears elsewhere in this paper. Shav- 
ing becomes a pleasure, as you will 
learn if you take advantage of their of- 
fer. 


Red Raspberry and Peach Trifle— 


Make a round sponge cake after any 
preferred recipe. With a sharp knife 
remove the center, cutting almost to 
the bottom, and leaving only an inch 
rim all around. Just before serving 
fill the center with alternate layers of 
sliced peaches and red raspberries, 
sprinkling each layer with powdered 
sugar and pounded almonds. Cover 
with whipped cream. Pineapple is also 
delicious combined with raspberries in 
this way.—[M. F. S. 




















Look forward 


to see it 


Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 





to gett 
Rotary Steel Ball Gearis g Washer it’s easy pw a ptonsuse te 
a ~ 5 YO} an Sours Sa time. Our O. K. means guutactien, 


tand behind our guarantee. 


aie OK ati matin 


The only Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball geari In- 
eide of the tub corrugated 'ike a wash boa 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher reverses automaticall. 
clothes back and forth through the hot 
with the wash day backaches. Goto your a store and 
It he don’t handlethe 0. K K. 

we will see that you are suppiied with one, 


i. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 Bockingham Read, Davenport, Ia. 


rd. The Gnesl turns 
suds. It does awa 


send us his name and 














AID THE NATURAL CHANGES 
of the sKin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and 
you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that 


no cosmetics can produce. 
Can you afford to be 


Woman’s Friend.” 


without it? Don’t infer. 


It is the “Dainty 


Try it! 





DIRT IS VARIOUS—aiways 


out of placc. 
people. 


It mars lives and homes and 
‘Tis the best of good manners to be 


clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half 


a social introduction. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 


Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 








———— 




















Agents Wanted 


A N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 
represent us in all parts of the country. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 

not be equaled as a money maker. 
sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 
ers and students, as well as town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had to make money 
fast if you do not write at once. 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B.. §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





It sells at 


Unwise to delay, so 
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Homes—Real Homes. 
Ec. R 


A voyage to Europe, Paris done in 
four days, London in three days and 
back to the desk inside of three weeks. 
How typical this is of American meth- 
ods of doing things, of taking ‘‘much- 
needed rest.’’ Drinking in ozone from 
the deck of an ocean greyhound at I 
dare not say how many knots an hour, 
saflating ourselves with natural beauty 
from the rear end of a flyer at 60 or 79 
miles an hour, and back to our work in 
a few days. 

Oh, we are a great people, a wonder- 
ful people, we Americans! We rush and 
hurry and are become so restless that 
we cannot stop to enjoy the things we 
have acquired. I saw a dog the other 
day, a big, gaunt-looking brute, cach- 
ing some old bones by the roadside. He 
had a lot of them and he was hungry, 
too, but he wouldn’t stop to eat because 
there were more bones at the slaughter 
house and other dogs to get them, and 
he was in a hurry. He was an Ameri- 
can dog, there was no question about 
that. 

A little girl said to me not long ago: 
“Mamma thinks I ought to love the 
home because my father and grand- 
father were born init. What difference 
does it make to me where my father 
and grandfather were born?” 

Of friends who have sold their pretty 
suburban home, built just to suit them 
a few years ago, I asked: “Did you feel 
no keen sorrow nor regret in leaving 
it Were there no clinging associations 
which hurt in the severing?” They 
looked wide-eyed astonishment: ‘Why, 
no, indeed!”’ they replied. ‘‘We’re build- 
ing another that'll suit us better.” 

We see this restlessness in our mil- 
lionaires who barter away their Ameri- 
can citizenship for a mess of English 
pottage, who build houses here and 
there, but never have a real home any- 
where. They are like the poor hungry 
dog, who was too hurried gathering 
bones and storing them to eat. 

Yes, we’ve made rapid growth in the 
last few decades, very rapid growth. A 
forced growth is exhaustive. We see 
this exemplified in the common potato 
and egg plant, and cucumber and some 
fruits, in.their loss of original flavor, 
in their seedlessness and often abnor- 
mal growth. 

My thoughts go back to homes in 
which I visited when I was a child and 
later. They were plain country homes, 
but they were homes in every sense of 
the word. One old lady spent her de- 
clining years in the old home despite 
the entreaties and protests of her chil- 
dren. She was always busy with her 
knitting and patchwork or working 
among her shrubs and flowers. 

I remember an old couple whom I've 


Seen many a sunny afternoon working 


together in their garden. They have 
told me of their early struggles, how 
they paid for the farm in installments, 
how they lived in the old house till the 
mortgage was lifted. They have told 
me more than once, and not once too 
often, of the setting out of their or- 
chard and the planting of their shade 
trees, how the lumber for the new 
house was drawn home over almost im- 
passable roads, how the neighbors all 
came to the “raising.”” Theirs was al- 
ways a home in the truest sense. A 
pity ’tis that there are so few now. 


A Sound, Common Sense Argument. 


BY A FARMER’S WIFE. 








It seemed some weeks ago as if every 
thing possible had been said on the 
subject of women’s pin money, but an 
erticle urging that wives be given an 
allowance arouses in me a serious pro- 
test. Possibly my experience may be 
suggestive to others, 

I was a teacher in a high school, re- 
ceiving*’a generous salary. I thought [ 
was economical. My parents were farm- 
ers, and the relative by whom I had 
been given a rather elaborate education 
had also strict ideas of economy. In 
purely personal matters I may have 
Leen so, but I spent my money for 
travel, books (many of which I never 
read), charity, the church, gifts, enter- 
tainments; in short, for every good pur- 
pose under the sun except investment 
for a rainy day. Consequently when at 
the age of 30 I married a farmer whose 
comfortable home had been won by 
economy of the old-fashioned sort, there 





was bound to be a difference of ideas. 

I urged an allowance. He most de- 
cidedly refused, saying that when I 
wished money, he would give it cheer- 
fully, if he had it. “But,” I said, “I 
shall not like to ask for it, for I have 
been used to having my own and spend- 
ing it as I wished.” ‘“‘Very well,’’ he 
said, “when I make a sale of cattle or 
hogs, I will give you a part of it, and 
you may still spend it as you like.” I 
was skeptical, for had I not read dozens 
of articles on the inborn stinginess of 
husbands not bound by the allowance 
system? 

As a matter of fact, neither his plan 
nor mine in the end prevailed, but a 
far better one—partnership. He was 
generous, but I was also conscientious, 
and after a while saw that to uge 
money intelligently, I must have a bet- 
ter knowledge of my husband’s property 
and income. This proved to be a task, 
for I knew little of practical farm life, 
the cost of machinery, the profits on 
stock, even the habits of the hen. But 
I forced myself to be interested until 
I really became so, and always found 
my husband re&ady to explain business 
matters. In spite of all this, there was 
considerable friction, for our ideas of 
what it was necessary and proper to 
spend money for were often opposed. 

Two principles to which we adhered 
brought us through happily. at last. 
The first was the desire and determina- 
tion of each to make life happy for the 
other, according to our plighted vows, 
even at a sacrifice of some of our most 
cherished opinions. The second was en- 
tire honesty of each toward the other. 
I made it a point to tell my husband 
how I spent money, even when I knew 
he would not have spent it in the same 
way himself. I did this, not .especially 
because he had a right to know, but to 
form a habit of “talking things over.” 
It is to this habit of honest confidence 
that we attribute our real and final 
happiness. If one of us had a griev- 
ance about any subject concerning only 
ourselves, we told the other, and what 
is equally important, we told no one 
eise. As a result, it is now seldom in- 
deed that we have any grievances. 
Honest consideration of a subject led 
us either to agree or to “agree to dis- 
agree.” 

Our financial system is simplicity it- 
self. There is absolutely no private 
purse. Except for convenience, there 
might as well be but one pocketbook. 
Not even the pleasing sentiment of the 
wife’s having all the poultry money 
has any meaning to us. Marriage is 
said to be a partnership. But suppose 
one partner of a dry goods firm should 
say to the other, ‘You give me all the 
proceeds of the ribbon counter, and a 
weekly allowance, and I will be content 
to have nothing to do with the rest of 
the business.”” Would not the other 
partner be likely to think, as some hus. 
bands do, that his mate had not much 
head for business? 

With due regard to economy, we each 
spend, and talk of our expenditures, as 
freely as if we were merely intimate 
friends, not especially bound together. 


WORTH READING 


The Poet's Task, 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 





O poet, write for me a song 
In quaintest, sweetest rhyme, 
Tender and pensive, true and strong, 
Like some melodious chime. 


Take all your poet fancies sweet, 
And weave them in each line, 
That I may have an offering mete 

To send my valentine. 


Shep and the Bull. 


WILLIAM W. WHITLOCK, 








Shep fs a large dog, whose intelli- 
gence none can question, after reading 
the following true incidents. One day 
while berrying, I left Shep to watch 
one of my pails which I had filled. Pres- 
ently I heard him barking angrily, and 
going over to see what was disturbing 
him, found him preparing to attack a 
big rattlesnake. The reptile was quick, 
but the dog was quicker, and catching 
the snake just back of the head, thus 
making him helpless, he soon tore it to 
pieces. 

My way home led through a large 
meadow, in which were pastured a 
number of cows and a bull. 1 had 
reached the middle of fhe meadow, 
when I heard Shep whimpering at my 
heels. Looking around, I found the 
bull charging us® I was too far from 
the fence to reach it before the animal 
could catch up, and knowing of nothing 
elise to do, I called to thea dog to take 
him. Shep caught the bull by the nose, 
but such was the speed of the big ani- 
mal that Shep was thrown headlong, 
and the bull came on. Getting to his 
feet, Shep made another jump, and this 
time got a secure hold. Shake as the 
bull ‘would, the dog clung to his nose. 
This gave me time to reach the fence, 
and Shep letting go, soon joined me. 
3ut for the pluck and intelligence of 
the dog, it is hardly likely I should be 
able to tell the tale to-day. 


~~ 


Are We Fair-Minded?—Why should 
there be such a strong pro-Japanese 
sentiment as is expressed in the local 
papers and periodicals? Cannot we re- 
joice with the Japs in their victories 
without seeming to triumph in Russia’s 
reverses? Both are neighbors and 
friends. Have we no kind words to say 
to Russia, who has always been our 
friend? We Americans have a strong 
sense of humor. We can see our own 
faults, and failures, and join in the laugh 
at our own expense, criticise and cure 
them, do better next time, and thus rise 
above them. Our friends across the 
water have not this sense of humor. 
They taek our comments literally. The 
lion has ceased to roar at our prickings, 
and I am sure the bear in time will 
They take our proddings with a grin 
instead of a growl. In the meantime 
would it not be better to be more con- 
siderate of Russia's feelings and preju- 
dices ?—[Evangeline. 








THE HAPPIEST 1 TIME IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


a 

My Bunny Little Doggie is yellow, 
with soft brown eyes. We call hep 
Funny because she is so funny. She is 
very intelligent and is easily made 
ashamed. When scolded she will creep 
under the bed and cry and look up at 
you in a soft way until you feel sorry 
for her. And when you pet her ghe 
Shakes her tail and runs around yoy 
as if she did not know what to do. She 
jumps about the table, when we are 
eating, and barks for something to eat, 
Lots of tinves she barks for bread just 
to leave it lying by her side to get jn 
a fuss with the chickens and the big 
dog, Carlo. She catches mice in the 
barn sometimes, and digs in the ground 
and gets her nose all black. She wil} 
not let the chickens come into the 
house. When she wants a drink she 
will go to the water bucket and jump 
up and look in and bark until she gets 
it. Next time I will write about my big 
dog Carlo. I am seven years old.— 
CHenry Clyde Elkins, Missouri. 











Mosquitoes 


P bite and sting. So does 
poor shaving soap. Avoid all 
discomfort and shave with ease and 
pleasure by using 


Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


iam It’s the quick beard softener and leaves the face 
im feeling fine—like a soothing balm to the skin 
No other gives such a rich, creamy lathe 


“The only soap fit for the face.” 
Sold Throughout the World, 
FREE 


A trial tablet if you eeetee 
this paper and send a 2c 
Stamp to pay postage. 
The J.B. Williams Co. ih 
Glastonbury, _ 
Conn. Ee 






































Rural Mail venvcam: tnd dares cf every man whe 
want name an ress of every man w 
sends in & petition. BOX FRE to first one sending 


We will send a us full information. 
BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








ATENTS= 


d for “* THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” A, Ge 
Senior wend fo Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Pa‘ 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldsoa & Spear, Washington, De. 
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Prompt relief. Cause removed 
HAY FEVER geen y never return. A com- 
fone! CURE. beck SFr 
tiona + Boo! res. 
AND ASTHMA Write at once for it, to 
Pp. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sheotucety cured, Nevertorerurt. 
Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Tria box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.£.M.Botat. Bor 599, Augusta,Me. 
A A Sv im for Lif 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of American Agriculturist. A graphic 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
told. An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. Limited edition de luxe, type- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each pas? 
is a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 
inches high, 


Price Only $1.00 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 
forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price, 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y- 
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What An thee Saying, O Sea? 


1S TEGGAR 


mor! vit g, faughing at night, 


§1 : - - 

( vith ifinite glee, 
cy to thy d epths with joy and de- 

r 

\ t art thou saying, O sea? 
us s at morning, sobbing at night, 
ae 1 a sorrow can be; 

} ling in vain with thy planet so 

W q thou saying, O sea? 

R t morning, roaring at night, 

Fearful thy majesty, 

I the raven afar with affright~ 

at rt thou saying, O sea? 

Sins t morning, crooning at night, 

b iring love’s melody; 

I o thv wavelets, cradled so 

thou saying, O sea? 

“FP center of earth to her ut- 

t span, 
( r of all is the sea; 

A t vy delights and the sorrows 
nd trebled in me.” 
<< 

Canning a. 
B. GILBERT. 
L peach pits and cook the 

k 1 the fruit, adding a few 

i 

ium leaf laid in the top 
‘ pears gives them a most 
( 

ort of new rubbers for 

3 1 two old ones to each 

: , t will be safe. 

; of fruits for syrups, 

? de yed spots. Skins of 

| plums, and also of pine- 

‘ thoroughly scrubbed, make 

a ups for pancakes and other 

u rely cover with water and 

( rly done. Strain and add 

t j measure for measure of 

£ il sugar and boil down until 

‘ Put up in bottles careful- 

] 1 with paraffin. 

( peach skins, if boiled 

a y strong before adding the 

su will make a soft jelly of very 

fin ‘ I making any syrup or 

j particular not to cook the 

f done It should be barely soft, 

f boil » pieces at all the fin- 

j d product is apt to be cloudy. 

( of the most delicious of the old- 
fashioned preserves is jam made from 
equal quantities of blackberries and 
hi berries boiled down quite thick 
w ; lb sugar to 93 Ib fruit. 

Raspberry Shrub, 
8 A. E, 

Black Raspberry Shrub: To each 1 qt 
ripe berries add 1 pt cider vinegar. Let 
it stand over night. Put on the stove 
and scald, then strain as for jell; add 
1 lb white sugar to each 1 pt juice. 
Bottle hot and seal. is 

Red Raspberry Shrub: Take 2 qts 
raspberries and put on them 1 pt cider 
vinegar; let them remain two or three 
days, then mash the berries and strain. 
For every 1 pt juice add 1 Ib white su- 
gar. Boil skim and bottle. 


20 minutes, 





Jams and Marmalades. 
LADY WOODSUM. 





Blackberry Jam: Allow % lb sugar 
to 1 lb berries. Put the berries in a. 


preserving kettle, mash them until 
enough juice flows to prevent burning, 


then heat slowly and mash until all 
a a en. Caok 20 minutes, then add 
ul gar and cook 10 minutes longer. 
Pu ‘into small jars-or tumblers, and 
s 


Raspberry Jam: Allow equal weight 


of sugar and raspberries. Mash the 
berries and cook them in their own 
juice hal fan hour. Stir often, then 
add 4 of the sugar. Boil five minutes, 
add another part of sugar, boil again, 


dso on until the sugar is allin. Put 
in to small jars, and cover with paper 
When cold, 

Gooseberry Jam: Top and stem the 
£00seberries. To every 1 Ib fruit allow 
1 lb sugar. Put the gooseberries into 


the preserving kettle, just covering 
with cold water. After they are well 
boiled to pieces, add the sugar and 
cook’ slowly, stirring often for half an 


hour. Put into jars, or tumblers, and 
stand aside to cool. When cold, cover 
with paper. 

Peach Marmalade: When canning 
peaches, save the purings and the soft 
unshapely pieces. Cover with cold 
water, and simmer until soft. Rub 
through a sieve or puree strainer, then 
boil again 20 minutes. Add half the 
weight in sugar and boil until it 
thickens, 





A Couple of Blackberry Recipes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Blackberry Dumplings: Sift 2 cups 
flour with 2 level teaspoons baking 
powder and % saltspoon salt. Beat 2 


eggs very light with 2 level teaspoons 
butter and 2 tablespoons sugar. Add 
the flour to this mixture and beat toa 
smooth, thick batter, adding more flour 
if not thick enough Stir in:lightly 1 
cup. blackberries whieh have been 
washed, drained and floured. Drop the 
batter by, spoonfuls into a pot of boil- 
ing salted water, cooking only a few at 


a time. Cover closely, and boil stead- 
ily for 10 or 12 minutes. When done, 
serve at once with orange hard sauce. 


Blackberry Flummery: Cook 1 pt ripe 
blackberries with 1 qt water for 10 min- 
utes without stirring. Mix 4, level ta- 
blespoons cornstarch in a little cold 
water and stir it into the fruit. Cook 
until the mixture thickens. Add sugar 
to taste, and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook for a few minutes longer, 
then remove from the fire, turn into a 
mold, and set aside to cool. Serve with 
cream and sugar. A delicious break- 
fast dish in hot weather. 


Do You Know. 

That a tagless shoestring ‘wet in mu- 
cilage is ready for service when dry? 

That equal parts of glycerin and 
witch hazel is a cheap and effective 
lotion for chapped hands, when hands 
are damp? 

That bread is 





nearly perfect when 
kneaded hard at night, left to frise, 
then worked ready for pans by greas- 
ing hands, and adding no more flour, 
all flour being then raised the same 
length of time? 

That the best way to train your child 
in the way you want it to go is to per- 
sistently walk that way yourself? 

That the best way to keep your own 
hearth and home bright and happy, is 
constantly to put self aside and with 
love and charity work righteousness? 
(J. L. J. 





_ 

Keeping String Beans—String the 
beans and pack in a stone jar, fully 
covering them with brine strong enough 
to bear up a small potato. Beans and 
brine can be added to suit convenience 
till jar is full. A plate or some weight 
should be placed on top of the beans 
to keep them under the liquid, and the 
jar carefully covered. This is all that 
is necessary for safe keeping. Before 
cooking soak over night in vinegar and 
use two waters for cooking. This will 
remove all the briny taste. The result 
should be string beans in winter as 
fresh and good as if just from the gar- 
den.—[C. 


Currants and Raspberry Dumplings 
—Mnake shortcake recipe, roll and cut 
into squares, 5 inches. Add % cup cur- 
rants to 3 cups raspberries. Fill squares, 
fold over the crust from point to point, 
having generously sprinkled with sugar. 
Rub a little butter across paste and 
bake in oven. Serve with following 
raspberry sauce: Beat 1 egg (white 
only) stiff; add 1 cup powdered sugar, 


1 cup mashed berries, % cup sweet 
cream. Beat all well together.—[Percy 
Fielding. 


Preventing Fruit Jars Breaking—I 
treat my glass fruit jars in this way: 
Wash thoroughly, rinse well in cold wa- 
ter and while still wet, set in a plate 
having about a tablespoon of cold water 
in it. Have ready clean rubbers and lids 
in a pan of cold water. Use a damp 
towel to handle the filled jars after hav- 
ing put in the hot fruit. Screw top on 
tightly. If edge of lid is bent, pound 
down lightly into the rubber all round, 


piacing a thin piece of iron on -edge of 
lid and.tapping lightly with. hammer. 
Turn cans bottom side up a few minutes 
and if you cannot find a ledk your fruit 
I never, strew down after 


is secure, 





MOTHERS AND 








DAUGHTERS. 























Ivory Soap. 


appearance and wear is very 
much more than the slight ad- 
ditional cost of “Ivory” 


ordinary soap. 





Few realize that the finest table 
linen can be made to look like 
cotton by using soap over- 
strong in alkali, which cuts the 
fabric and gives it a “nap.” 
There is no “free” 
The saving in 





alkali 


in 





over 











cooling. Since adopting the cold water 
treatment for jars I have not broken a 
single jar in canning and I have fol- 
lowed this method several years. It is 
important that jar should be wet all 
over, outside and inside.—[Mrs Thomas 
Mellons, Kansas. 


Huckleberry Sponge Pudding—With 
a sharp knife, remove the inside of a 
good sized sponge cake, leaving a wall 
2 inches thick. Cook the berries in 
sugar, but do not let them lose’ form. 
When only warm, fill the cake box pre. 
pared, and before serving, warm again 
in oven, watching that it. does not dry. 
Whip sweet cream stiff and with a 
large spoon arrange in fluffs on top of 
pudding.—[Percy. 


Receptacles for Pantry Supplies— 
Although it adds somewhat to the uten- 
sil list, if possible purchase air-tight 
receptacles for all sorts of pantry sup- 
plies, as one can never attain tidy, 
elean shelves where groceries stand 
about in paper bags. The best thing 
possible for keeping stores, and almost 
the cheapest, are glass jars, such as ar 
used for canning fruit; two-quart, one- 
quart. and one-pint size. Their chief 
commendation is that you can see their 
contents without opening boxes or can- 
isters, which unless labeled are very 
unhandy.—[]. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


whether he intends to buy a new bu bg 14 
this season or not, will be interene 

our enocias bugey offer for 194. We 733 

zou | the finish, trimmings, etc., as 
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Harness, sold direct Xf bn , It is mate of epi hickorr-not sawed—s0 4 strong and 
as we. a8 Danasome an stylis e@ want 

to the aser at Whele- — aod fou to oo and examine this buggy, so wesend it to youon 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You may hitch up to_ it and use i 

as if it were your own. Wegive you 7 
2 Years’ Iron-Clad Guarantee 
with your buggy, for your complete 


protection. W ® cannot begin 
ou } zon st spont the 100 POINTS 
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LOGUE of Split Hickory Vehicles 
and Harness. That contains a 
full description and all details. 


od 
TRE OHIO CARRIACE MFC, CO. (fH. C. Phelps, President), 2625 Sixth St.,Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘a are other gasoline engines, but none that start sO 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog. 


Bott . ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mass, 














Does better work than any 

» other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
5 ter ever made; will el evate to 
any desired height andin any di- 

rection. Kernels of corn ground 

= into meal, mixed all through the 
silage, Stal ks and leaves battered 

and softened, settlequicker, pack closer, 
Bilo will take 1- 4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring, Better and sweeter 
silage, G:« od for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested, Does splendid work in shredding and 
cuttin on stalks, Fully guaranteed, 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
, Box 33 Canton, Ohio, 
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How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 83% per cent. 


The New “OHIO” °"ssztico 


improvement over old style hood, 
Pee ro The man at the cutter doos eZ 
itell, oS for 1904. Nos. 14 and 17, built 


like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarc vier, etronger, ; OHIO KD 17 
try Ud better then ever before. Patented. They es 


pert. le 
clearance. Fill ean ordinary silo in one d Unprece- 
dented geoseeet in 1903is proves by innumera le views and 
ra, in ody oer. ®. An*“Ohio” Blows imam 
Our absolute guarantee § 
@ continue to manufacture 





vy achine. of cutters and elevators as before. ie = bs 


The Siiver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 





6Oth Yoar. “Modern Silage Methods” note” te8 cents, stamps or coin. i 











See it work and you areconvinced 
of its superiority. Power press EORgieaDe a 


The ¥ | LI "the Standard Baler. 


wn delivers two 1001b per minute, squareand tight, bales that pack cars. 

it "HAS FEATURES: Bout Feoder, Automatic Biock Placer, Auto- 
H matic Condensing Hopper, Automatic Signal) 

Bell, > A, A ses B tat Cpening, Steel or Wood Frame. Durable and safe. 
Hazard to legsisremoved. Big brother to the famous Eli Continuous 
“Traveland ‘Reversible Lever presses. 38stylesandsizes. Elicatalogue free. 


. Collins Plow Co., 113 Hampshire St., Quincy, His. 











Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for hard 
knocks and durability on the road as well as at 
work. They have every improvement that ex- 
perience has shown to be of value. For general 


P all-round service 
See our Exhibit tn 
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CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.. : 
» Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Deft. of Agriculture 


The World Moves 


and whoever would not be left behind must lay hold on every means 
that enables him to move with it. As a basis of one’s efforts nothing 
is more essential than the possession of a good work of reference, > 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every 
‘branch of agricultural-science than have been achieved during the 
hundred years preceding. During all these years no reference book 
adequately covering the subject has been issued. 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. Every article has 
received the most careful.preparation at the hands of the authors, - 
who have enlisted the co-operation of the highest authorities in the 
various departments. The greatest educators of the world, represent- 
ing every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty 
to present directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. - 
Every statement is authoritative and absolutely reliable, 

If you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, - 
nuts and other economic plants, farm animals, dairy farming, poul-- 
try, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feeding, soils, drainage, ir- 
rigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc, etc, it is here. Every- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness,. 
though without undue fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction 
of presenting for the first time, in a carefully arranged and perfectly 
accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of interest to 
farmers, etc. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed 
A Wealth of Illustrations 


An important part of this work is its very complete and elaborate 
index, with cross-references under both scientific and common names, 
so that any information wanted can be found at once. There are bee 
tween 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these references, making the 
most perfect index to agriculture ever attempted. It contains 700 
royal octavo pages (9% x 7 inches), and nearly 500 superb half-tone 
and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding 
are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of 
the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers, and the indus- 
try of agriculture. 


Price Within Reach of All 


‘Handsomely Bound in Cloth . . . Only $3.50 
Half? Morocco, very sumptuous .* » 4.50 

Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells 
at $5 to $10, but we make the introductory price one that should place 
this book in every home. 
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several neighbors. 


TRIPLEX HAY BALER. SELF-FEEDER. LOW IN PRICE. — =. 

For Hand, Horse or Belt Power. Leverage 40 to |. Suitable ae ovat ae or en 

Bales quicker, easier and more solid than any cleans fectly. Runs easy. /lso Horse Powers, En- 
other. Also Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Saw gines, eed L Cutters, Wood Saws, Silos, etc. Send for 


Mills,etc. DE LOACH MILL MFG. CO. Cat. Free. 
Box 928, Atlanta, Ga. HARDER MFG."CO., Gobleskill, N. Y. 


Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. 
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